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No Apologies Necessa 


U. S. AIMS OF JUSTICE, EQUALITY AND FREEDOM 


By JAMES F. BYRNES, United States Secretary of State 
Delivered at the Peace Conference, Paris, France, August 15, 1946 


HE procedure of having the representatives of the 

former enemy states present their views at the begin- 

ning of the conference instead of at the end is a com- 
mendable one. This procedure will enable the commissions 
to start their work not only with the preliminary treaty 
drafts prepared by the Council of Foreign Ministers, but 
with the general observations of the former enemy states on 
those drafts. 

This procedure was wisely devised to facilitate the work 
of the conference. But some of the discussions which im- 
mediately followed the general observations of the former 
enemy states on the proposed treaties have not made the 
work of the conference easier and have not helped us on 
the road to peace. 

America would be willing even to let the reflections cast 
on her policies here pass unnoticed if her silence would help 
us on the way to peace. America is as eager to work and 
cooperate with her allies in peace as she was willing to fight 
with them in the war. And no one views with greater re- 
gret than | the rebuffs to our efforts so to work and co- 
operate. 

But peace among allies in this interdependent world can- 
not be furthered by ignoring the repeated abuse and mis- 
representation which have been leveled against America from 
this floor. 

America has no apology to make for the principles of 
justice, equality and freedom which we have striven to the 
best of our ability, sometimes successfully and sometimes un- 
successfully, to have written into the peace treaties. A word 
of explanation, however, is required to make clear why some 
questions were decided in the Council of Foreign Ministers 
and others were not. 


All the members of the council were agreed that it would 
be helpful to harmonize their viewpoints so far as possible 
to avoid conflict, friction and misunderstanding when this 
conference cid convene. But we urged from the outset that 
when, after discussion in the council, there was a difference 
of viewpoint we should request the advice and recommenda- 
tions of this conference. The Soviet Government, on the 
other hand, took the view that it would not consent to the 
calling of the conference until all issues which they regarded 
as fundamental from their viewpoint were agreed upon in 
the Council of Foreign Ministers. 

It so happens, therefore, that the issues which the Soviet 
Government regards as fundamental have been settled in 
the Council of Foreign Ministers. We support those settle- 
ments. On the other hand a number of issues which we 
regard as important are unsettled and the Soviet Government 
vigorously opposes our viewpoint. 

We do not object to the Soviet Government vigorously 
presenting its viewpoint on these issues before the conference. 
We did not and do not ask the Soviet to come to agreement 
with us on these issues before we would be willing to discuss 
them with our allies in this conference. But we do object 
to a misrepresentation of our position and our motives. 

We do object to accusations being laid against the Italian 
Government because, in its opening statement, it did not 
on all issues associate itself with the Soviet point of view. 

We do object to the Soviet Government giving the im- 
pression to the conference that other ex-enemy states are 
more democratic than Italy because they have harmonized 
their viewpoints with the Soviet Union. The new Italy, 
constituted by a free election, is entitled to the sympathy 
and encouragement of every democratic state. 
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The United States believes in the sovereign equality of 
nations. We are opposed to making the small nations satel- 
lites of the larger states. 

‘The Soviet representatives, in answering the opening state- 
ment of the Italian representative, referred to great powers 
which have enriched themselves during the war. The Soviet 
representative so spoke in the course of warning Italy against 
the economic ambitions of these powers. What great power 
enriched itself during the war? I know of none. I hope 
that the Soviet representative was not referring to America, 
which came so unhesitatingly to the support of the Soviet 
Union when it was in great peril. 


America never bound herself to withhold aid from those 
resisting Axis aggression. Many months before America was 
attacked, Franklin Delano Roosevelt announced that Amer- 
ica would become the arsenal of the democracies and took 
energetic action to organize the lend-lease program which 
was continued, even in increased measure, after America en- 
tered the war. Over $11,000,000,000 went to the Soviet 
Union under the lend-lease program. Our only regret was 
that we could not send more to help her in her struggle 
against the enemy. 

America’s expenditures during the war have aggregated 
$400,000,000,000. That represents American labor, Ameri- 
an human and material resources. That money was bor- 
rowed from the American people. For years to come they 
must work to pay off this debt. For those expenditures 
America has received and has asked for no recompense other 
than the freedom she fought to secure for herself and for all 


mankind, 


America has contributed generously to UNRRA. In other 
ways also, she has contributed, and will continue to con- 
tribute, to the rehabilitation of the war-devastated countries. 
She offers her friendship to all who will reciprocate her 
friendship. I need not recall again that America has directly 
and indirectly aided the people of Italy to the extent of 
$900,000,000 since the armistice. 

Under the proposed treaties, America seeks no territory 
iid seeks no reparations. 

The United States has asked that property of the United 
States and other United Nations lost or damaged in the ex- 
enemy states should be restored or compensated for. That 
principle is usually recognized in peace treaties. The pro- 
posal was agreed to in principle by the Soviet Government 
at Potsdam. It was agreed to in principle by the armistice 
terms. But now the Soviet Government says that this pro- 
posal is an unfair and onerous burden, although it involves 
nothing like the great sums which the Soviet Union is ex- 
acting from these countries as reparations. 

The restoration of United Nations’ properties in these 
countries would be by local currencies and would have pro- 
ductive assets in those countries which add to their taxable 
resources, 

Repairing the damages to United Nations’ factories in 
ex-enemy countries helps to restore industry in those coun- 
tries and aids their economic recovery. It takes nothing out 
of those countries. Reparation deliveries, on the other hand, 
take valuable assets from these impoverished lands and neces- 
sarily slows down their economic recovery. 

‘The United States must also repudiate the suggestion of 
the Soviet delegation that the economic clauses proposed by 
the United States and based upon the principle of equality 
and most-favored-nation treatment are part of an effort to 
exploit the ex-enemy countries for the selfish advantage of 
the United States. 

1 should have thought it unnecessary at this late date 


in the history of the United Nations to occupy the time of 
this conference with a defense of the principle of equality 
of economic opportunity for all countries. It is a principle 
embodied in the Atlantic Charter and reaffirmed in the 
United Nations Declaration. It is an accepted principle in 
one of the treaties presented to this conference by the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers. 

Yet in spite of this impressive record of agreement we 
have heard this principle of economic liberty denounced as 
a method of enslavement and exploitation of the weak by 
the strong. We have heard it suggested that the ex-enemy 
countries should have objected to the provisions establishing 
for them a position or reciprocal equality with members of 
the United Nations during a transitional period in which 
they will have time to conclude definitive commercial trea- 
ties; but at the Potsdam Conference the proposal of the 
United States was accepted in principle. Among other 
things the proposal declared that “we deem it essential that 
the satellites not conclude treaties, agreements or arrange- 
ments which deny to Allied nationals access, on equal terms, 
to their trade, raw materials and industry.” 

A policy of economic equality permits each nation to carry 
on its economic relations with others along lines of its own 
economic welfare. By avoiding preferential arrangements 
with some countries, it eliminates the corresponding dis- 
crimination against others which inevitably gives rise to 
counter-discriminatons. 

Would anyone seriously propose that an opposite intent 
be written into these treaties—that Italy or the Balkan coun- 
tries should be free to discriminate in favor of some and 
against others of the Allied countries which cooperated in 
the defeat of the aggressors ? 

Would anyone suggest that those countries, which were 
the principal objects of German economic penetration and 
encirclement, should continue under the same system of 
economic relationship but that they should merely substitute 
for Germany some other country upon which they would 
be almost entirely dependent for supplies and for markets? 
It is out of such arrangements, and not out of non-discrim- 
inatory trade, that enslavement and exploitation arise. 

It has been suggested that the article constitutes an in- 
vasion of the sovereignty of the ex-enemy states. Let us 
examine that argument. Unlike the corresponding articles 
of the 1919 treaties, the present draft treaties impose no 
unilateral obligations. They merely require that during a 
period of eighteen months, Italy, the three Balkan coun- 
tries and Finland will accord non-discriminatory treatment 
in commercial matters to those members of the United Na- 
tions which reciprocally grant similar treatment in like 
matters. 

This is not a punitive article. It is as much in the in- 
terest of the countries to which it is offered as it is of the 
United Nations. It affords all countries, and especially 
small countries, a measure of protection against the ruthless 
exercise of economic and political power. It allows each 
country to develop its resources according to its aptitudes 
and to buy to its best advantage what it needs from other 
countries. It is the best assurance against a deterioration of 
the world’s economy into a series of economic blocs. 

The United States has sought no territorial or other ex- 
clusive advantages for itself from the war. But it does at- 
tach the greatest importance to the establishment of condi- 
tions of a stable peace and of prosperity throughout the 
world. It cannot remain indifferent to arrangements, under 
the treaties or outside them, which tend to restrict and divert 
trade or distort international economic relations to the prej- 
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udice of the great majority of the United Nations and of 
world peace and prosperity. 

Before closing I want to say a few words about Greece. 
In the conference she has been criticized by an ex-enemy 
state and by some members. That is very unfair. At a most 
critical hour, before some of us realized our own peril, that 
small but great nation resisted with matchless valor the 
full might of the European Axis. 

I shall never forget how we then waited for news from 
Greece. With the courage her people have ever shown, she 


held the Italian and German armies and gained valuable 
time for our other Allies. Her losses were great. Whatever 
our differences may be we should not forget our debt to the 
people of Greece. 

1 worked to bring about this conference to advance the 
cause of peace, not to quarrel with any of our Allies. The 
American people have no quarrel with the people of any 
Allied state. The peoples of all the United Nations want 
peace. Let us, their responsible leaders, not disappoint their 
hopes and their prayers. 


The Unsettled Economic Clauses 


DEFENSE OF RUSSIAN DEMANDS 


By ANDREI Y. VISHINSKY, Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister 
Delivered at the Peace Conference, Paris, France, August 15, 1946 


E have just heard a series of statements and remarks 

relating to the presentation made to us yesterday 

by the representative of Hungary and bearing on 
the peace treaty the conference now is examining. I take 
the floor because I deem it necessary to present, in this con- 
nection, the conceptions of the Soviet delegation. 

The previous speaker, the honorable representative of the 
United States of America, touched in his presentation on 
a great number of questions which are not directly bound 
with the peace treaty with Hungary. He spoke to us, in 
effect, of Italy, of more general questions and even of the 
procedure we have adopted for the work of this conference. 

Each speaker is, of course, free to choose the path which 
in his view would permit us to take a step forward. But 
this path here does not seem to me to lead forward, and we 
do not believe it assures the success of our work. 

Everything that Mr. Byrnes said on the questions of pro- 
cedure, the fate of Italy, of Greece, or other connected sub- 
jects, we for our part do not esteem necessary to discuss at 
the moment. But we cannot accept one of the remarks made 
by the representative of the United States when he indi- 
cated that the ex-enemy countries would also have the possi- 
bility of coming before us to be heard at the end of the 
conference. 

This statement is not in conformity with the prior rule 
we adopted. It is premature right now to speak of measures 
which the conference may undertake or to prejudice the 
action she may or may not take in the future. 

To present the question to the conference it would have 
to be placed on the agenda of some session and discussed as 
is the accepted rule in all international conferences. 

I would like to pause a moment over the statements made 
by Mr. Byrnes—statements which he, in all evidence, di- 
rected against the Soviet delegation. 

I declare very plainly that I am not going to start a po- 
lemic with him—it is not at all the moment. If need be, 
Mr. Molotov, as head of the Soviet delegation, can answer 
him if he judges the opportunity favorable. 

I should simply like to speak of the questions connected 
with the peace treaty with Hungary and, above all, with 
the economic clauses which the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters left unsettled. 

Without going into detail, I believe it would be extremely 
interesting to see why the Ministers Council could not reach 
an agreement; why, during the preparation of draft peace 


treaties with five different countries, it succeeded in settling 
a great number of important and thorny questions but could 
not come to an agreement on these economic clauses. 

Why, if the principle defended by the United States—and, 
of course, supported by the representative of the United 
Kingdom and a few other delegates whose opinions are 
known to us in advance, as is their wont—were just and 
reasonable, wasn’t the Council of Four able to reach an 
agreement ? 

The view of the Soviet delegation is that in drawing up 
these economic clauses and in weighing the claims put for- 
ward by the victor countries against the defeated countries, 
it is necessary to bear in mind a number of essential elements. 

One of these elements is incontestably the value of the 
commitments already contracted by the defeated country 
and which, in consequence, must not be imposed upon it a 
second time. 

It would be dangerous to act in this manner and it would 
not even be reasonable, for one cannot add new obligations 
and new aggravations without end to the burdens already 
undertaken while the sources one can draw from remain the 
same. 

All this wordage to formulate such observations is not 
justified and could only end by creating new misunder- 
standings. 

Such are the views of the Soviet delegation ; the principles 
behind them already have been presented many times. 

I shall confine myself to recalling that in drawing up the 
economic clauses one must first of all bear in mind the com- 
mitments already contracted and then the economic possibil- 
ities of the defeated nation. 

There is, to be sure, a basic postulate: we have the right, 
we representatives of the Soviet Union, to demand complete 
reparation for the damages inflicted upon us, ruble for ruble. 

But aside from that we must keep account of realities. 
One must not lose sight of the demands of reason and 
fairness. 

Unfortunately I note that the members of the Ministers 
Council who took part in preparing the treaties did not al- 
ways keep to this principle and it is there that resides the 
source of the divergencies which prevented an agreement on 
the economic clauses. 

One must take account of the facts, otherwise the deci- 
sions made will rapidly turn against those who ignored these 
basic factors. 
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As regards Hungary the Soviet Government for its part 
always has scrupulously observed these principles. 

We have kept account of the realities of the home and 
the economic situation in which Hungary finds herself. 

What is this economic situation? Let us see what are the 
new demands which can be added to those already set forth 
in the armistice treaty or in the preliminary agreements. 
Let us see what there is already. 

It is impossible, | repeat, to proceed otherwise for that 
would be both dangerous and unjust. 

What was the reparations policy conducted by the Soviet 
Union as regards Hungary? 

We first presented our just demands and afterward tried 
to temper them by considerations of reason because we 
wanted the clauses that were signed to be really workable. 

Let us recall, for example, that during the year 1945 
Hungary was supposed to furnish the Soviet Union goods 
worth a total sum of $35,000,000. In point of fact the deliv- 
eries amounted to only $10,500,000, that is to say, a little 
less than 33 per cent of the promised deliveries of the ob- 
ligations contracted at that moment. 

This way of paying reparations and compensations seemed 
to us hard to accept. Nevertheless, we have addressed our- 
selves to the problem at its base; we have sought the reality. 

We have taken as a basis the commercial acgord which 
governs the exchange of merchandise between the Soviet 
Union and Hungary. By virtue of this exchange accord, 
we note that the Soviet Union has delivered to Hungary 
$6,000,000 worth of merchandise, while it has received, as 
| just said, only $10,500,000 in exchange, by virtue of her 
first obligations. 

In fact, if we make a very simple calculation of arithmetic, 
we arrive at the following results: 

Instead of receiving $33,500,000 in divers compensations, 
the Soviet Union has received, in reality, only $3,500,000. 
That, by virtue of an accord which is known to two other 
great powers, and which is in rigor at this time. 

| would like you to observe that, without considering the 
smallness of Hungarian deliveries, the Soviet Union has 
scrupulously fulfilled all its engagements, and that when 
Hungary asked the Soviet Union at the end of last year to 
make supplemental deliveries for the period of 1946-47 to 
bolster her unstable economy, we agreed to do this. 

1 will add, in passing, that the treaty provision concerning 
reparations ought to be fulfilled in six years, and that we 
have generously agreed to extend this period to eight years. 

By virtue of this new accord, Hungary ought to furnish 
us in the course of the first year, $21,000,000 in merchandise ; 
in the course of the second year $23,000,000; in the course 
of the third year $25,000,000, and so forth. 

All these propositions have been generously accepted by 
the Soviet Union. In this respect, it is not without interest 
to recall that the representative of the United States of 
America has protested against the payment of reparations by 
Hungary to the Soviet Union. He has asserted that these 
were the source of the economic difficulties confronting 
Hungary. 

We come, then, to a veritably strang. situation; they not 
only do not take into account the fact that we are accepting 


a partial reimbursement of damages to which we are entitled 
in entirety, but they also still aid to rehabilitate her economy. 

The Soviet Government has faithfully followed its policy 
on reparations. It has not deviated from it one inch. Our 
feet have always stood firmly on the ground, with the real- 
ities. We have not entered the domain of the fantastic, we 
have wished to aid in the restoration of Hungarian economy, 
to permit this country to enter finally into the family of all 
the democratic countries. There is one of the elements which 
will permit Europe to re-establish its economy in its ensemble. 

If our colleagues joined in this assembly can agree with 
the opinion which we believe equitable and reasonable, we 
think the conference will be able to accept without difficulty 
the economic clauses which we propose and which take into 
account the possibilities and the needs of the vanquished 
nation. 

The real sources of economic disorder in Hungary reside 
in reality in the war expenditures which this country made 
to lend a strong hand to Germany against the United Na- 
tions. They reside also in the expenditures of the Fascist 
and pro-German leaders. They reside equally in the fact 
that a great quantity of Hungarian wealth was taken away 
by the phantom government of Hungary and by the partisans 
of Szalassy in Germany, and that most of this wealth is 
located at the present time in the American zone. It is the 
absence of this wealth and the fact that it has still not re- 
turned to Hungary which prevents this country from re- 
establishing its economy. 

Yesterday, the representative of Hungary told us that 
up to the present two-thirds of Hungarian railroad equip- 
ment had not been returned to the country. Where then, is 
this railroad materiel? Without it, it is impossible to recon- 
struct Hungarian economy, and to assure the distribution 
of its merchandise. Without means of transport, blood can- 
not flow in Hungary’s vital arteries. 

It has also been said that a great part of Europe currently 
lives on charity. The Soviet delegation maintains that it is 
not necessary to place this country in such a state that it is 
forced to beg for alms. One must not write the plus sign 
with the left hand and the minus sign twice with the right 
hand. 

It is true that Hungary has received help but that should 
not make us forget the absence of two-thirds of her rolling 
stock. Where is this equipment? Without it, it is impossible, 
I repeat, for Hungary to proceed to her economic reconstruc- 
tion, and this fact ought not to be passed in silence. 

It ought not to be forgotten by the delegates present in 
this assembly, either if one truly seeks to assure the restora- 
tion of the economy of certain European nations, which are, 
in fact, the keystone of the economic restoration of Europe 
altogether, one must come to accept to a large degree the 
viewpoint upheld by the Soviet delegation as regards the 
drafting of the economic clauses. 

I would now like to say a few words with respect to the 
intervention of the chief delegate of Czechoslovakia, Mr. 
Masaryk. The questions raised by his statement are ex- 
tremely serious. The Soviet delegation attaches very great 
importance to it and it must play its part in the search for 
the most equitable solution, that which would satisfy at the 
same time our interests and the principles we have proclaimed. 
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Challenge to United States Principles 


WARNING TO FINLAND 


By VIACHESLAV M. MOLOTOV, Soviet Foreign Minister 
Delivered at the Peace Conference, Paris, France, August 15, 1946 


E are concluding the consideration of the questions 

which have been raised by the representatives of 

the former enemy states. Some people have said 
that they did not wish to make statements here because they 
preferred to express their views in the commissions. The 
question arises, why not express your views if there is any- 
thing to say? In so far as the proposals which were worked 
out in the Council of Foreign Ministers by our mutual 
efforts evoke completely unfounded objections and therefore 
require explanation, why avoid doing this? The Soviet dele- 
gation is of a different opinion. It considers that the pro- 
posals which were adopted with its participation and which 
were presented to the conference for consideration should 
be defended. 

There were also statements of a different kind. For in- 
stance, the Soviet delegation has been saddled with state- 
ments which it never made. It is obvious that this has been 
done to make it easier to raise objections. But obviously 
the delegates know what the Soviet delegation did say be- 
cause it has been published. I now refer to the question of 
the peace treaty with Finland. 

The Finnish delegation has expressed its views and its 
proposals, which were aimed at altering the conditions of the 
arinistice. The Finnish delegation has, of course, the formal 
right to do this. I should only like to say that in the course 
of many months, during which we were considering the 
peace treaty with Finland in the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters, no views or amendments were put forward by Fin- 
land. It is only today that we have heard of wishes of this 
kind. 

So far as the Soviet delegation is concerned, it considered 
that the terms of the armistice, which were signed not only 
by the Soviet Union and by Great Britain, but also by Fin- 
land, are a good basis on which to find the peace treaty with 
Finland. These terms have been used as a basis for the 
draft of the peace treaty, which has been presented to the 
conference. 

1 should now like to say a few words on the question of 
the peace treaty with Finland. The Finnish delegation has 
raised the question of the possibility of territorial changes 
as compared to the conditions of the armistice. The Soviet 
delegation can see no justification for this. 

The Soviet Union has done a great deal to give Finland 
the possibility of living as she wishes to live, which she 
struggled hopelessly to achieve with the Czarist Government 
of Russia. 

Finland received her independence and freedom at the 
hands of the Soviet Government. However, in the period 
1918-1922, when the Soviet Government was weak and 
had not established itself, the frontiers of the Soviet State 
on the Finnish side frequently proved to be unsafe, as there 
were repeated incursions by White Finns into the territory 
of our country. 

Naturally, in these cases the Finnish parties in the hands 
of big imperialist powers were hostile to the Soviet Govern- 
ment and intended to weaken the Soviet Government by 
every possible means and despised no method to achieve 


these ends. Well, the war which was thrust on to Europe 
and on the whole world by Hitlerite Germany broke out. 
At this period, it was especially important for the Soviet 
Government that the frontiers of the Soviet Union, and 
particularly the frontiers in the neighborhood of Leningrad, 
should remain quiet and should be safe against hostile in- 
cursions. 

Therefore, as is well known, in the course of 1939 there 
were lengthy discussions between the Soviet and the Finnish 
Governments on the question of making certain rectifications 
of the frontier in the Leningrad area, where the Finnish 
frontier was only thirty kilometers away from Leningrad, 
that is to say within range of artillery fire. The Soviet 
Union requested that the Finnish frontier should be moved 
back for at least twenty or thirty kilometers and to compen- 
sate Finland by a corresponding piece of territory in the 
area of Eastern Karelia, twice as large as the piece of terri- 
tory near Leningrad which was to be handed over. 

We were unsuccessful in arranging this during our ne- 
gotiations. The war which Finland thrust upon us in the 
winter of 1939-1940 was a very hard war both for the 
Soviet Union and for Finland. But the matter did not end 
here. 

In 1941 Finland, among other satellites of Germany, at- 
tacked the Soviet Union in company with Germany. As a 
result of this, Leningrad experienced the horrors of a block- 
ade which lasted for many months and which no other city 
suffered during the course of the war. During two and a 
half years, Leningrad, with a population of more than 3,- 
000,000 inhabitants, was under siege by the Germans who 
were assisted by Finnish troops. For almost two and a half 
years glorious Leningrad, that heroic city, the pride of our 
country, was shelled by heavy artillery day after day, suf- 
fering exceptional hardships and suffering enormous losses. 
This blockade of Leningrad was possible only because Fin- 
land was on the side of the Germans. 

That is why now, when we are discussing the frontier in 
the Leningrad area, nobody in the Soviet Union would be 
able to understand a situation in which the Finnish frontier 
could remain at a distance of only 30 kilometers from Len- 
ingrad. ‘There is nobody in the Soviet Union who would 
be prepared to take any risks in respect of Leningrad. That 
is the position with regard to the principal territorial ques- 
tion in the terms of the armistice and in the drafting of the 
peace treaty with Finland. I will not discuss other terri- 
torial questions. 

The Finnish delegation further raises the question of the 
reduction of the amount of reparations. I have to say that 
on the question of reparations the Soviet Union has made 
the maximum efforts to meet Finland. Everything was 
done to arrange the application of reparations in such a way 
as to assist in the re-establishment and the further expan- 
sion of Finnish industry, and to ensure that the periods and 
the nature of the economic clauses involved would be as 
acceptable to Finland as possible. We succeeded in arriving 
at a satisfactory agreement on this. 

Besides this, we cannot forget that of all the five former 
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Allies of Germany. Finland alone did not have to suffer 
occupation by foreign troops. Naturally the Soviet Union 
had sufficient forces to occupy that country after the defeat 
of the Fascist regime in Finland, to occupy the country with 
its troops and to act in the manner which is natural in the 
case of the conqueror. In spite of the fact that we had all 
the material possibilities of doing this, she was not subjected 
to occupation by foreign troops and she was also thereby 
freed from the heavy expenses of occupation which are un- 
avoidable under a regime of occupation. From this, it is 
obvious that the Soviet Government have in every way con- 
sidered the situation of this small country in spite of the 
serious crimes which it committed in the course of this war. 

In so far as Finland has thrust out of the Government the 
lackeys of Hitler and has embarked on a democratic course, 
the Soviet Union has striven in every way to lighten the 
obligations imposed on her. The Soviet Union refrained 
from occupying Finland and saved this small country from 
the heavy costs of occupation, which helped to ease the burden 
of the payment of reparations which were fixed for Finland 
and which she has honestly carried out. 

Basing itself on a desire to establish a beneficial policy in 
relation to democratic Finland, and understanding that the 
old Czarist Russia was responsible for many sins in relation 
to the small Finnish state, the Soviet Government has con- 
fined itself to imposing the minimum obligations on Finland 
in respect of reparations, which can only compensate for a 
very small portion of the enormous damage done by her. 
‘The Soviet Union carried out, and will in future continue to 
carry out, in relation to Finland this good neighbor policy 
in so far as Finland herself will carry out a similar policy in 
relation to the Soviet Union and in so far as Finland will 
not again act as a weapon in the hands of anybody against 
the Soviet Union. 

There may be people who would like to take advantage of 
the difference of opinion between the great powers on vari- 
ous points. We would not advise our neighbor Finland to 
be carried away by plans of this nature, and we would not 
advise her to lend herself to any pressure in this direction. 
‘The experience which Finland has had of being used as a 
tool in the hands of powerful nations was very unfortunate 
for Finland. ‘This should not be forgotten. 

On the basis of all this, the Soviet delegation has come to 
the conclusion that the terms of the armistice, which were 
signed by the Soviet Union and by Great Britain and to 
which the signature of Finland herself is appended, and 
which terms have proved to be well-founded—these terms 
should be reflected in the peace treaty. 

I should now like to refer to those remarks which have 
been made here on other questions. 

The question has again been raised here of the principle of 
so-called “equality of opportunity.” The American repre- 
sentative has raised objections against the remarks which I 
made on this subject on the 13th of August. Nevertheless, 
| must say that the remarks which were then made by the 
Soviet delegation appear at this moment as well to be com- 
pletely justified, and that the objections which have been 
raised in connection with them are completely unfounded. 

The impression created is the one which arises when one is 
out to prove too much. In fact, it has been argued that 
when it is a question of equality in the economic sphere be- 
tween the great powers on the one hand and small powers 
or powers which have been weakened by the war on the other 
hand, the principle of “equality of opportunity” is most ap- 
plicable. It has even been said that it is impossible to find 
a better principle to apply in such conditions. 

May I then ask the question: Why do you suggest that 


this most admirable principle should be applied only for a 
period of eighteen months after the signature of the peace 
treaty? If the principle is as good as all that, then perhaps 
it would be desirable to establish it for an unlimited period. 
No, that is not what is suggested and we quite understand 
why it is not suggested. Because the states which are in- 
volved do not agree with it—i. e., the small countries weak- 
ened by the war which are asked to apply this principle. If 
this principle is really so goad, then should it not be recog- 
nized that it should not be applied by compulsion to other 
states but should be applied by their voluntary agreement ? 

Then we would have to ask those governments about 
which we are talking, what is their opinion of this principle. 
Why is it that this principle of “equality of opportunity” is 
being insisted on not by Iceland, but by the United States of 
America? This is no accident. We are asked to adopt this 
principle for conquered countries and we are asked to do 
this very insistently by the United States of America and 
also by Great Britain, although the latter would hardly be in 
favor of the full application of the principle of “equality of 
opportunity” to, say, India. 

But nobody can say that the unlimited application of the 
principle of “equality of opportunity” is equally suitable for 
powerful and for weak States, for great and small powers. 
Nobody could prove this. That is why both Italy and Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria and Hungary and Finland protest 
against it, and, if you have any doubts about this, ask them 
whether they are prepared to adopt the unlimited application 
of the principle of “equality of opportunity.” 

It is obvious that the unlimited application of this principle 
is something which is convenient for those who have the 
power and the wealth, for those who are trying to use their 
capital to subjugate those who are weaker. 

If we are going to consider the interests of the people of 
these countries, then we must be a little bit more modest in 
those matters and not apply by force conditions which might 
stifle the economy of the weaker powers. It would be a 
more democratic approach to this question if we allowed the 
small powers to express their own opinions on these matters 
and that we should not impose on them such conditions which 
are excessively difficult and unacceptable to them. 

It has been wrongly stated here that the Soviet delegation, 
whilst insisting on reparations, objects to compensation for 
the property of Allied states which have suffered damage in 
the territory of one or other of the former enemy states. This 
is not true. We approve of compensation to the owners of 
United Nations property for the damage which was caused 
to the property in the territory of former enemy states, but 
we approved a partial compensation, as has been fixed in 
regard to reparations, where the principle of partial compen- 
sation has been applied even more strictly. In this way, jus- 
tice will be done and the real possibilities of the conquered 
countries will be taken into consideration. 

But the representative of the United States, who has 
spoken here, let himself go on the question of the necessity of 
compensation for owners of property which have suffered 
damage in the territory of former enemy states on the one 
hand, and, on the other hand, has expressed himself against 
reparations, using every argument to underline the burden 
which they represent for the conquered states. 

But, at the same time, the signature of the United States 
of America is appended to the reparation clauses in the 
draft peace treaties with Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria and 
Italy. There is a contradiction in this, and an obvious one. 
The Soviet delegation cannot agree to such considerations. 

We have heard frequent references here to Greece. A lot 
has been said about the great services rendered by Greece in 
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the defense of our common cause. That is perfectly true. 
The Greek people carried on a heroic struggle for our com- 
mon cause against our common enemies. Why not at this 
moment remember those people, those heroic participants in 
the national liberation movement in Greece, the so-called 
EAM, who were the heroes of the glorious struggle in 
Greece? 

We cannot speak of the services rendered by Greece in our 
common war of freedom against Germany and her satellites 
and, at the same time, forget the real heroes who suffered the 
greatest losses and who made glorious the name of Greece in 
the struggle against fascism—we must not forget them—we 
must not forget these important and undisputed facts. 

On the other hand, when the representative of Greece ex- 
presses his plans of aggrandizement—cut off this bit of terri- 
tory from Bulgaria, cut off that bit of territory from Al- 
bania—and when he almost suggests the partition of Albania, 
why should we not express our criticism of these statements 
by the representative of Greece? What is wrong when ag- 
gressive plans of this kind are criticized by some of the dele- 
gates? But to praise Greece and to pass over in silence 
speeches of this aggressive nature on the part of the present 
official representatives of Greece, is not that equivalent to 
encouragement of such speeches? 

That is why we must remember the heroic services of the 


Greek people, but where the official Greek representatives 
make erroneous anti-democratic deductions we must express 
our criticism in order to warn reckless people in time of the 
danger of their reckless policy. 

Finally, in regard to the peace conference. The Soviet 
delegation cannot pass over the fact that latterly the press 
has published statements regarding plans to postpone the 
work of the peace conference, to adjourn the peace confer- 
ence, and so on. ‘The Soviet delegation is the less able to 
pass over such statements in silence when in some places this 
false information is given as being the opinion of the Soviet 
delegation. 

The Soviet delegation is of the opinion that at this peace 
conference we must strive to carry out combined and, at the 
same time, intensive work for the quickest possible conclu- 
sion of the task which we have taken up. 

We are of the opinion that it would be better to postpone 
anything else rather than to postpone the peace conference. 
We are also of the opinion that we should not confine our- 
selves to a preliminary peace, as one of the speakers at this 
conference has stated. We hold that our work should, in 
fact, assist in the establishment of a firm and permanent 
peace—a peace which small and large nations alike are anx- 
ious for and toward which all peace-loving nations are direct- 
ing their endeavors. 


Italian Draft Treaty 


“THE SPIRIT RATHER THAN THE TEXT DISHEARTENS US” 


By ALCIDE pve GASPERI, Premier of Italy 
Delivered to the Peace Conference, Paris, France, August 10, 1946 


N starting to speak before this world assembly, I feel 
that everything—except your personal courtesy—is 
against me: above all my indictment as a former enemy, 

which places me as it were in the dock, and the fact that I 
am summoned here after the most prominent among you 
have, through laborious debates, already drawn up their con- 
clusions. 

Will I not appear to you narrow and quarrelsome and 
sound like the mere voice of selfish nationalism and one- 
sided interests? 

Gentlemen, true enough, I must speak as an Italian, be- 
cause it is my duty to defend the life of my people, but I 
also feel the responsibility, and have the right to speak as 
an anti-Fascist and a Democrat. I lift my voice as the rep- 
resentative of a new republic which blends the humanity of 
(Giuseppe) Mazzini’s vision with the universal aims of 
Christianity and the international hopes of the working class, 
a republic striving toward that lasting and constructive peace 
which you are also seeking, and toward that cooperation 
between nations which it is your task to establish. 

Allow me, gentlemen, to say with that frankness that our 
mutual responsibilities impose on us all in this historic hour, 
that this treaty is a hard treaty indeed. Yet if it were truly 
a constructive instrument of international cooperation, the 
sacrifice which my country is called upon to make might find 
its compensation. 

Were Italy, even in sackcloth, now asked to enter under 
the patronage of the Big Four the portals of the United 
Nations, truly united in the determination to discard force 
according to the principles of the sovereign equality of all 
members proclaimed in the San Francisco Charter, were 


they one and all truly pledged mutually to guarantee their 
territorial integrity and political independence, then all this 
might open up a vision not lacking in hope and comfort. In 
that case Italy would have suffered her penalty for her Fas- 
cist past and then, the past atoned for, all of us could meet 
as equals breathing the new air of international fellowship. 


DEFENSE JEOPARDIZED 


Can as much be hoped for? Obviously it is in your in- 
tention, but the text of the treaty speaks a different language. 

It is extremely distasteful to have to mention weapons 
and instruments of war at a peace conference. I must point 
out, however, that the precautions laid down in the treaty 
against the recurrence of an Italian threat go so far beyond 
their scope as to jeopardize the defense of our very indepen- 
dence. 

Never, never before, in our modern history have the doors 
of our home been so hopelessly thrown open, never was our 
possibility of protecting ourselves so limited. This applies 
to our eastern frontier as well as to certain changes in our 
western one, which hardly appear dictated by a belief in 
collective security. Nor are we this time comforted by the 
hopes that were raised at Versailles when the disarmament 
of the vanquished was incended merely as a forerunner of 
general disarmament. 

However, it is the spirit rather than the text of the treaty 
which disheartens us. We come up against this spirit at the 
very outset in the words of the preamble. 

The first ‘“‘whereas” refers to the war of aggression and 
can be found in identical terms in all the treaty drafts con- 
cerning the so-called satellites. But, under the second 
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“whereas,” you will find in our treaty a slur that you would 
seek in vain in the other treaties. It reads as follows: 
‘Whereas under the pressure of military events the 

Fascist regime in Italy was overthrown.” 

No one will question the fact that the overthrow of the 
Fascist regime was made possible by military events, but 
it is equally true that the uprising would not have been as 
deep and far-reaching had it not been preceded by a long 
conspiracy on the part of patriots who, at home and abroad, 
prepared the event at the cost of unmeasured sacrifices; had 
it not been rehearsed with the organized political strikes in 
the industries of northern Italy; had it not been prepared by 
the underground action of former prominent members of 
pre-Fascist parliamentary life (we have with us here one of 
the most active) who urged and brought on the coup d’etat. 


PorspDAM DECLARATION 


May I recall to your memory the words of the Potsdam 
Declaration of Aug. 2, 1945? - 

“Italy was the first of the Axis Powers to break with 
Germany, to whose defeat she had made a material con- 
tribution, and has now joined with the Allies in the strug- 
gle against Japan. 

“Italy has freed herself from the Fascist regime and is 
making good progress toward the re-establishment of a 
democratic government and institutions.” 


Such were the words spoken at Potsdam. What has hap- 
pened since? Are we to believe that an Italian Government 
freely elected by the people through the Constituent Assem- 
bly of the republic deserves less than the one in power at 
that time? Why does the preamble of the treaty now cancel 
the Italian people from the historic scene in which they played 
their prominent role? 

The same question arises when one reads the reticent and 
niggardly definition of Italy’s co-belligerency: “Italian armed 
forces took an active part in the war against Germany.” 

Why not say the Italian armed forces? Did not the entire 
Italian Navy join the Allies? 

Did not hundreds of thousands of Italian service troops 
cooperate ? 

Nor can we forget the Italian liberation corps, trans- 
farmed later into combat divisions. And, last but not least, 
the partisans who fought and finally carried out the insur- 
rection in the north. 

The losses in the resistance against the Germans amounted 
to more than 100,000 men between fallen and missing, with- 
out counting the soldiers and civilians who lost their lives 
in German concentration camps; and the tens of thousands 
of partisans and civilians who died by German hand. 

For eighteen months this second Italian war was carried 
on while the Germans slowly withdrew north, looting and 
destroying what the air raids had not already laid waste. 

The sudden downfall of fascism showed how true were 
Churchill’s words that “one man, and one man alone,” was 
responsible for this war, and how prophetic was the foresight 
of the American War Secretary, Mr. Stimson, when he said 
that “Italy's surrender was a challenge to the Germans 
which would cause her people unavoidable suffering.” 

But it is obvious that, like the preface of any book, this 
preamble was written after the main text. The meaning and 
extent of the Italian people’s participation in the war had 
to be toned down in order that the preamble might somehow 
fit the articles which follow it. 

Of the seventy-eight articles that comprise the treaty, the 
major part proceed from the first “whereas,” or, in other 
words, from the Fascist war and the surrender: not one 


article recalls Italy’s war effort as a co-belligerent. Possibly 
it is assumed that in this regard Italy is sufficiently rewarded 
by the promise of admittance to the United Nations. But 
this reward is guaranteed also to countries which followed 
only much later Italy’s example. 

The punitive character of the treaty is likewise evident 
in its territorial clauses. 

I will not deny, of course, that the solution of the prob- 
lem of Trieste entails difficulties not easy to overcome. 

However, even this problem was vitiated from the start 
by the persistence of war psychology, by a continuous ref- 
erence to an assumed right of the first occupant and by the 
lack of a spirit of truce between the two parties more di- 
rectly concerned. 

On Sept. 18, 1945, you called me to London. At that 
time, in order to satisfy Yugoslav ethnical claims, I proposed 
to you to relinquish the natural frontier of the Alps and 
fall back on the line which Wilson had traced when, on 
April 23, 1919, at the peace conference in Paris he bid for 
“a just and equitable decision which would not draw an 
everlasting distinction between victors and vanquished.”’ 

I moreover suggested that the economic problem of Vene- 
zia Giulia should be solved by internationalizing the port of 
Trieste and by setting up a form of collaboration with the 
port of Fiume and with the Danube-Sava-Adriatic railway 
system. 

It was, of course, understood that the treatment of minor- 
ities should be based on party and reciprocity, that Fiume 
should be returned to the status granted at Rappallo and 
that the character of Zara should be safeguarded. It was 
on the following day that you Foreign Ministers of the big 
powers decided to seek an ethnic line which should leave a 
minimum of inhabitants under alien rule. To this end you 
appointed a committee of experts. 

This committee worked in Venezia Giulia for twenty- 
eight days. The results of its survey were such that I myself, 
when called to Paris on May 3, 1946, to give my opinion, 
approved with certain reservations, its over-all conclusions. 
But the Yugoslav delegates insisted, with arguments still 
based on the idea of punishment, for total possession of Vene- 
zia Giulia, and particularly of Trieste. 

There then began a strenuous search for a compromise, 
and when I left Paris a rumor was current that the English 
and Americans, abandoning their respective lines, were fall- 
ing back on the French one. 

This French line was in truth no longer an ethnic line in 
the sense set down in the London decisions, but a line of 
political expediency. It left 180,000 Italians in Yugoslavia 
and 59,000 Slavs in Italian territory. Above all, it excluded 
from Italy, Pola and other minor towns along the western 
coast of Istria and implied therefore for us an unbearable 
loss. 

But, however unacceptable, it was still a frontier between 
Italy and Yugoslavia and assigned Trieste to Italy. How 
did it happen that on July 3 somewhere on the road of com- 
promise, the Council of Four reversed the London decision 
and made the French line no longer a frontier between Italy 
and Yugoslavia, but the frontier of a so-called “Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste.” 

This reversal comes to us as a bitter surprise and gave rise 
in Italy to the strongest reaction. 

No indication, no gesture on our part could have author- 
ized the sponsor of this solution, which maims our national 
unity and bites into our very flesh, to believe that we could 
accept responsibility for it. On June 30, as soon as I got 
word of such a threat, | wired the Four Foreign Ministers 
a pressing plea to be heard on the matter and, while assuring 
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them of my firm desire to help their peace efforts, | warned 
them against expedients which would only be the source cf 
new conflicts. 

The international solution for Trieste as planned, I stated 
in that message, could not be accepted especially because the 
exclusion of western Istria down to Pola would inflict an 
unbearable wound on the Italian national conscience. 

My plea found no answer. It was filed away. 

Today I can do nothing more but renew it, adding cer- 
tain considerations, which are of interest not only to my 
country but to you all who are anxious for world peace. 

The Free Territory of Trieste as described in the draft 
would cover 783 square kilometers with 334,000 inhabitants, 
three-fourths of whom are concentrated in the city. The 
population would comprise, according to the 1921 census, 
226,000 Italians, 49,501 Slavs and 18,000 of other origin. 

The territory would depend for its electric power on Italy 
and Yugoslavia in equal measures, and would be linked to its 
hinterland by three Yugoslav railways and one Italian. Its 
ordinary budget expenses would total from five to seven bil- 
lions, while the maximum revenue would hardly reach one 
billion. 

From 1919 to 1938 Trieste received from Italy vast con- 
tributions for public works. Its industries, such as ship- 
yards, refineries and canneries, not only prospered on the 
strength of subsidies (as in the case of shipping) and of tax 
exemptions, but were and are entirely dependent on Italian 
markets. 

Already the treaty is casting its shadow on Trieste and on 
its industrial activities. No one believes in the vitality of the 
proposed settlement and in its economic future. How will 
order be kept—say the people of that city—in a state which 
is unwelcome to both parties, if even today the Allies, 
although disposing of considerable forces, cannot manage to 
insure personal security ? 


INTERNAL PROBLEM 


It is the internal problem of the city which would un- 
doubtedly prove the most serious. Each ethnic group would 
inevitably seek the help of its own people, and the struggle 
would be further complicated by labor strifes, which are 
always particularly sharp and violent when they arise in 
industrial centers. How will the United Nations arbitrate 
and prevent the internal political struggle from becoming an 
international one? 

Do you really intend to enclose in the fragile cage of an 
international statute these two adversaries, and still hope that 
they will not come to blows? Will both the Slavs call for 
the help of their brethren deployed five miles away around 
the city and the Italians reach out, through the narrow one- 
mile gap, to their own people? 

Or is it merely your intention to make of Trieste the port 
of Central Europe? But in this case the problem is an eco- 
nomic, not political, one! What you need, then, is an inter- 
national administration, not a state; an enterprise built on 
sound financial foundations, not a juridical structure stand- 
ing on the quicksands of politics. 

What good will come of clinging to a solution which only 
bids for new trouble? Why shut your ears to the cry for 
help of the Italians in Istria—remember the appeal from 
Pola—who at this very moment are preparing to abandon 
hearth and home rather than submit to the new regime ? 

I am well aware that peace must somehow be made, that 
the deadlock must be broken, but on the other hand if you 
have deferred by one year the colonial settlement for lack of 
a good solution, why can you not do likewise for the Julian 
problem? It is never too late to make an irreparable blunder. 









The treaty can stand even if some territorial clauses are 
left open. It would be a provisional peace, but even, after 
World War I, from Versailles to Cannes, peace only pro- 
ceeded by stages. 

There are other issues which the treaty leaves pending or 
are merely given « negative solution. For instance, | cannot 
believe that Italy’s relations with Germany are to be consid- 
ered settled under Article LX VII, which imposes on Italy 
the waiving of all claims, including credits against Germany 
and German citizens outstanding on May 8, 1945. In other 
words, nineteen months after Italy had been at war with 
Germany. 

And it is to run the risk of such an unstable experience 
that 18 per cent of Venezia Giulia has been allotted to the 
Yugoslavs who still complain that they are betrayed and seek 
to grab the rest through constitutional clauses of the pro- 
posed new state. To do this, you have wronged Italy by dis- 
avowing the ethnic line, you have abandoned to Yugoslav 
the Parenzo-Pola area, forgetting the Atlantic Charter, 
which guarantees that no territory shall be transferred with- 
out consulting the populations. 

Worse still, you establish the condition that Italians of 
Venezia Giulia, transferred to Slav sovereignty and who 
wish to maintain their Italian cititzenship can, within one 
year, be expelled, leaving behind them their homes and their 
belongings (Article XI11, Paragraph 3). 

What’s more, their properties can be confiscated and sold 
as belonging to Italians residing abroad, while only the Ital- 
ians who accept Slav citizenship are protected from this con- 
fiscation (Article LXIX, Paragraph 5 (f)). 

The net result of the solution you propose is that apart 
from the Free Territory, 180,000 Italians are left in Yugo- 
slavia and 10,000 Slavs in Italy (1921 census), while if you. 
consider also Trieste you find fully 646,000 Italians are sev- 
ered from their country. 

Nor have any guarantees whatsoever been provided for 
these minorities. Italy, on her part, is instead preparing in 
Alto Adige a most liberal revision of past options and has 
already reached an agreement for a far-reaching regional 
autonomy on which the Constitutional Assembly will shortly 
vote. 

Our experts figure at 700,000,000,000 lire—or $3,000,- 
000,000—the sum which we can claim from Germany fo: 
damage inflicted on us during our war against her. Must we 
simply renounce all this? Surely such a decision cannot be 
final. The matter will have to be taken up again when peace 
with Germany is signed. Is this not another proof that no 
final settlement of Europe can be attained before peace is 
made with Germany? 

Let us therefore be content now to lay down the founda- 
tions of a treaty. Italy does not refuse to make all possible 
sacrifices. 

Let us get around a table, we and the Yugoslavs to the 
fore, and seek all together a way of life, new fellowship; for 
without such a spirit all formulas will be dead wood. 

I do not wish to imply with this that all the rest of the 
treaty is, without more ado, acceptable. Certain economic 
clauses are harsh beyond words. For instance, Article LX1X 
grants “all Allied and Associated Powers the right to seize, 
retain, liquidate” all Italian property abroad, subject only 
to restitution of eventual sums exceeding Allied claims. The 
indiscriminate enforcement of such a clause would prove 
unbearable for Italian economy. We hope such provisions 
can still be modified if—as we firmly trust—my collaborators 
will be allowed to express themselves fully on this and other 
matters within various committees. 
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REPARATIONS 


A logical consequence of our co-belligerancy should like- 
wise be a different spirit with which economic relations be- 
tween us and the Allies should be defined after October 13th, 
1943. As from that date there should no longer be a ques- 
tion of occupational expenses, such as were envisaged for a 
brief period at time of the armistice, but indeed merely a 
question of war expenses on the Italian front. To such ex- 
penses the Italian Government wishes to contribute within 
its means provided that the exaction take due account of her 
financial capacity. 

With regard to reparations, Italy, though prepared for all 
necessary sacrifices, must make it clear she cannot underwrite 
undefined burdens for an indefinite period. Moreover, with 
reference to ceded territories, an enormous Italian outlay in- 
vested in public works and in cultural and material advance- 
ment of those regions must be held in due account. 


Should the clauses of the treaty as they now stand be im- 
posed on us in their full crude meaning, we would, in sign- 
ing, pledge ourselves to something beyond our capacity to 
fulfill. Italy is faced today with a drop of more than 50 per 
cent in salary purchasing power, and a drop in national in- 
come of more than 45 per cent. She has seen her productive 
capacity shrink to a point that she cannot even purchase 
abroad the necessary food and raw materials. Further de- 
terioration would bring about monetary chaos, insolvency 
and loss of our economic independence. 


In such a plight what purpose would be served in admit- 
ting us to the Social and Economic Council of the United 
Nations? 

COLONIES 


We note with pleasure that a proposal made to the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers on May 10 to make Italy a trustee 
of her colonies met with some approval. We are confident 
that such suggestions will prove their worth when the time 
comes to decide. 


Provided we are not asked to sign away our rights before 
such a time, we have no objection to the postponement and 
to the continuance of the present military rule in those 
territories. But we trust that their administration during 
the year’s delay shall be—in accordance with international 
laws—at least partly entrusted to Italian officials, even if 
under supervision of occupation authorities. 

At the same time we ask that many tens of thousands of 
refugees from Libya, Eritrea and Somaliland, who are now 
living precariously in Italy, or in Rhodesian and Kenya 
camps, be allowed to return home, 


Miuirary CLAUSES 


Now a word about military clauses. Our objections on 
this score will be more thoroughly set forth in the compe- 


tent committee. It is enough here to restate that the entire 
Italian fleet, which for three years fought and served in the 
common cause, flying its own flag under order of the Allied 
Commander in Chief of the Mediterranean, cannot today, 
for obvious moral and juridical reasons, be treated as war 
booty. 

This does not mean that, in the spirit of the Cunningham- 
de Courten Agreements, it cannot constitute, within just 
limits, a matter for certain restitutions or compensations. 

Gentlemen, for months I have waited in vain to be allowed 
to sum up before you Italy’s views on the terms of peace. 
Appearing here today in the position of a former enemy, a 
position which the Italian people never endorsed of their free 
will, I have tried to contain my feelings and limit my words. 
This I have done to prove I am not to hamper but rather 
lend a constructive hand to your task, in so far as it be a 
task of building the world. 

He who tries to speak today on behalf of the Italian people 
is torn between seemingly contrasting feelings. On the one 
hand he must express his anxiety, his pain, his anguished con- 
cern for consequences of the treaty. On the other, he must 
reaffirm his faith that the new Italian democracy will emerge 
from the crisis of war and that the world will be renewed 
through valid instruments of peace. 


SeEKs No Speciat ConcESSIONS 


It is this faith which I hold and which is shared by my 
two eminent colleagues—one: a former Premier of Italy 
before fascism crushed Italian democratic progress in the 
wake of the last war; the other: the President of our Con- 
stituent Assembly, who but yesterday suffered exile and 
prison, and today holds high our banner of democracy and 
social justice. Both of them are authoritative spokesmen for 
that assembly whose task it will be to decide whether it can 
assume the responsibility of signing the treaty you are about 
to issue without jeopardizing the freedom and democratic 
evolution of the Italian people. 

Gentlemen, on your shoulders rests the duty of giving the 
world a peace consistent with war aims: namely, with inde- 
pendence and brotherly collaboration between free peoples. 
As an Italian I ask for no special concessions. I ask only that 
our peace be framed within that wider peace which the men 
and women of all countries who fought and suffered for 
the ideal are awaiting. 

Do not linger on the steps of transient expediency. Do 
not deceive yourself that with a mere truce or unstable com- 
promise you can achieve your aims. Look up to that higher 
goal. Make generous effort to reach it. 

Gentlemen, it is with this lasting peace in mind I ask you 
to grant a respite and moral credit to the republic of Italy. 
A nation of toilers, 47,000,000 strong, is ready to pool its 
efforts with yours in the creation of a just and more human 
world. 


France’s Role in Peace 


OLD WORLD MUST UNITE TO RE-ESTABLISH EQUILIBRIUM 


By CHARLES pe GAULLE, Former President of France 
Delivered at dedication of monument to persons executed by the Germans, Bar-le-Duc, France, July 28, 1946 


HERE is no better place than the banks of our Meuse 
from which to look facts squarely in the face, especially 
when they are difficult. Not only has this been the 
theatre of certain of the greatest events in our history, but, 


even more, the people who live here—the people of Lorraine, 
the people of Bar-le-Duc—have always known how to keep 
intact their spiritual power and their lucidity of thought. 
At this moment it is certainly that strength and lucidity 
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that we most need in order to consider the position of France 
in the world. 

The drama of the thirty-year war that we have just won 
has encompassed many events and has included the entrances 
and exits of many players. We French are among those who 
always remain on the stage and have never changed camps. 
Circumstances have obliged us to vary our tactics—some- 
times in broad daylight on the battlefields, sometimes in the 
darkness of clandestine struggle. But in the end our ranks 
have finally numbered only one group—the old fighters. 

Those of us who in former times attacked on the Marne 
and on the Yser were no different from those who held 
yesterday on the Somme, persisted at Bir Hakeim, captured 
Rome, defended Vercors or liberated Alsace. The unhappy 
victims of our martyred villages of the valley of Saulx fell 
for the same cause as our glorious soldiers buried in combat 
at Douaumont. What would have been the outcome of this 
war if, from the frst to the final day, it had not been a 
French as well as a world war? What on the morrow 
would be the peace if it were not to be a peace of France 
as well as of the others? 


THREAT OF GERMANY 


France’s peace is, in the first place, the settlement of the 
status of Germany. In the lifetime of a single man we have 
been invaded three times by our neighbors across the Rhine. 

In the long run certainly, they did not gain much advan- 
tage. But we certainly lost so much that, because of our 
wounds, the balance of the whole world has been upset. 

It is true that Germany, decimated in her turn by the 
losses of her population and the wreckage of her towns, 
mines and factories, is a nation morally tottering under 
the weight of its crimes and misfortunes, occupied by power- 
ful armed forces and no longer a subject for the alarm of 
the nations that must build the peace. But after a thirty- 
year war peace is not made for the present. 

Regardless of her present trials, Germany remains Ger- 
many—that is, a great people, a mass installed in the heart 
of Europe that, even in the bottom of the abyss, recalls the 
summits. The demon of war may one day tempt it to test 
whether fortune might permit it to regain its greatness by 
combining its ambition with that of someone else. To place 
Germany in a position where she cannot do harm, it will not 
suffice to prevent her from becoming directly menacing. She 
must be so placed that she may not become either tempter or 
tempted. If not, woe once more to the sons and daughters 
of men! 

That is why France, in dealing with others, has the duty 
of opposing the possibility that Germany should again be- 
come a unified and centralized State, or, in short, the Reich 
whose structure and power have always resulted in warlike 
enterprises. Now the breath of peace is only stirring very 
feebly, while international cooperation has not yet passed 
beyond quarrels over procedure, and it is only too evident 
that much time must elapse before peace can be established 
and can reign, especially when divisions exist among the 
victorious powers and no one can say where they will lead. 

How, then, can we admit that there should now be rebuilt, 
either politically or economically, what would become again 
the same instrument that served Bismarck, Wilhelm II and 
Hitler? France’s solution for an accord on Germany that 
would be sincere, practical and human is a simple solution 
that everyone knows. It would allow those differing and 
traditional Germanic units—Prussia, Bavaria, Wuerttem- 
burg, Baden, Hesse, the Palatinate, the Rhine provinces 


and the provinces of the northwest—to regroup themselves, 
administer themselves and each to direct itself on its own 
account and in its own way. It would place under an inter- 
national authority the immense arsenal of the Ruhr, not to 
deprive the German population of what they need but to 
divide among them and the neighboring nations the coal that 
is required for the economic life of all. 

It would bring into the French economy the basin of the 
Saar, a large part of which was torn from us and from 
which the Treaty of Versailles gave us the coal that 
naturally supplemented our iron mines. It would assign 
to Poland a western frontier that would reasonably com- 
pensate for her losses in the east. It would set on the Oder 
and on the Rhine the limits of security of the states neigh- 
boring Germany that would perform the duties and enjoy 
the rights of occupying states. In all this there is the sub- 
stance that is needed to live and let live until such time as 
the United Nations shall be in a position to guarantee peace 
regardless of what happens and on conditions that no one 
shall have the unexpressed intention of utilizing against 
others Germany’s rebirth. 

Failing a solution of this sort, we cannot dispense with 
the right to take action in our zone of occupation in accord- 
ance with out rights and interests, as, moreover, it seems 
that our allies on their part have decided to do. But the 
French people should weigh the disturbing nature of this 
discord among the victors with regard to vanquished Ger- 
many in the situation prevailing in the world today. 


CHANGES EMPHASIZED 


It is certain indeed that, with respect to what it was be- 
fore this thirty-year war, the face of the world has altered 
in every way. A third of a century ago we were living in a 
universe where six or eight great nations, apparently equal 
in strength, each by differing and subtle accords associating 
others with it, managed to establish a balance everywhere 
in which the less powerful found themselves relatively guar- 
anteed and where international law was recognized, since a 
violator would have faced a coalition of moral and material 
interests, and where, in the last analysis, strategy conceived 
and prepared with a view to future conflicts involved only 
rapid and limited destruction. 

But a cyclone has passed. An inventory can be made. 
When we take into account the collapse of Germany and 
Japan and the weakening of Europe, Soviet Russia and the 
United States are now alone in holding the first rank. It 
seems as if the destiny of the world, which in modern times 
has in turn smiled on the Holy Roman Empire, Spain, 
France, Britain and the German Reich, conferring on each 
in turn a kind of pre-eminence, has now decided to divide 
its favor in two. From this decision arises a factor of divi- 
sion that has been substituted for the balance of yore. 

Russia and the United States, rich in men and resources, 
compact in their territories and naturally protected as they 
are, the one by vast expanses of ocean and the other by the 
immense extent of its territory, seem tempted by their very 
mass toward an expansion that, in accordance with eternal 
custom, is draping itself in the mantle of doctrines but in 
the long run is really the unfolding power. 

Such is the effect of an evolution that began long ago and 
that, more than 100 years ago, a French historian, de Tocque- 
ville, made known in striking terms: “Two great peoples,” 
he wrote, “starting at different points, go forward toward 
the same end: these are the Russians and the Americans. 
The others seemed to have attained the limits that nature 
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traced for them: these two alone go forward in a race of 
which the eye cannot see the limits. 

“To attain this end, the American relies on the strength 
arid reason of individuals; Russia concentrates in one man 
all the power of society. The one has for his principal 
means of action liberty, the other servitude. Their points of 
departure are different; their paths are diverse. But each 
of them seems called by a secret design of providence to hold 
one day in his hands the destinies of half the world.” 

Thus de Tocqueville prophesied. No doubt his descrip- 
tion was more than a little schematic and hence exaggerated 
today a reality. Nevertheless, it must be agreed 
that events have borne him out to a considerable extent. 
‘The war just ended has brought into immediate contact the 
forces and influences of the two principal partners. Hence- 
forth nothing can relieve the heavy anxiety that weighs on 
the fate of each country and each individual concerning the 
future of the relations of America and Russia. 


what ts 


FUTURE EQUILIBRIUM 


Who then can re-establish the equilibrium, if not the Old 
World, between the two new ones? Old Europe, which, 
during so many centuries, was the guide of the universe, ts 
in a position to constitute, in the heart of a world that tends 
to divide itself into two, the necessary element of compen- 
sation and understanding. 

‘The the ancient West have for their vital 
arteries the North Sea, the Mediterranean, the Rhine; they 
are geographically situated between the two new masses. 
Resolved to conserve an independence that would be gravely 
exposed in the event of a conflagration, they are physically 
and morally drawn together by the massive effort of the 
Russians as well as by the liberal advance of the Americans. 
Of global strength because of their own resources and those 
of the vast territories that are linked to them by destiny, 
spreading afar their influences and their activities, what will 
he their weight if they manage to combine their policies in 
spite of the difficulties among them from age to age! 

Such a harmony presupposes an understanding between 
London and Paris. ‘This understanding our country has 
long sought—let us say frankly, at the price of many sacri- 
fices. Certainly, when it was necessary in 1914 and again 
in 1939 to face up against those who sought to enslave 
Europe, England and France were side by side, sword in 
hand, from the first to the last day. 

We do not doubt that the same sinister causes would 
again produce the same salutary effects. But why did not 
these two comrades in war agree in peace? It is true that 
many subjects of capital importance to France still separate 
them, such as the settlement of German affairs, in particu- 
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Fruits of Victory Must Not Be Lost 


MESSAGE TO THE CHINESE PEOPLE 


lar, the fate of the Ruhr, and more immediately the inade- 
quate production and too exclusive division of coal of the 
Ruhr, and such as the external obstacles in our relations 
with the Arab states of the Middle East, the traditional 
intrigues of which we still find traces in many parts of our 
empire. Yet what a boon it would be for the world if, with 
these problems finally settled on terms acceptable to us, the 
two good old noble peoples of France and Great Britain, 
linked together by so many common sacrifices, common 
hopes and mutual esteem, should agree fundamentally to 
serve peace as they have done to make war. 


Time Is SHORT 


The time is short to build the peace on which each one 
is going to establish himself and to create the organization 
that should make it strong. It is a sacred task, and all the 
more so because of that obscure law that always places in 
hands of men means proportioned to the dimensions of their 
quarrels. The arrival of two new worlds coincides with 
the discovery of terribly powerful destructive processes. 

Everyone is gauging the hidden threat that, because of 
this, weighs on civilization. Everyone understands that 
nothing is more imperatively necessary for all peoples than 
to organize in common the research, production and con- 
trol of atomic energy in such ways that will serve for eco- 
nomic and social development and that it can never be 
employed for war. 

We must say on this subject that the proposals made by 
the United States to monopolize everything concerning the 
matter in an international compulsory organization seem 
right and good to us. At any rate, it must be added that 
there is here a duty toward humanity that infinitely sur- 
passes the interests and claims of ail regimes and all nations. 
If the task is not fulfilled, a cloud of danger will weigh on 
all who live, but if it is we shall doubtless finally see born 
that international cooperation that from now on is the only 
conceivable road to peace and safety for humanity. 

Like a ship that puts out to sea having hardly touched 
port, so our country, having won a victory, finds itself again 
faced with the necessity of struggling. It is the eternal 
burden and greatness of France not to cease trying, since for 
her to cease acting would mean to disappear. But it suffices 
to evoke the harsh and tormented universe in which we must 
live to draw this conclusion: we would not be playing our 
part, we would not obtain what was due to us, we would 
not be serving the superior interest of the world unless, after 
so many trials and lessons and despite prejudices and 
chimeras, we organized the national administration—that is, 
the State—for efficiency, cohesion and continuity. 

Where is the future? It is within us. 





By CHIANG KAI-SHEK, Generalissimo of China 


Y Fellow Countrymen: 

Exactly one year ago today Japan surrendered 
unconditionally to the Allied powers. 

At the time when the war ended I realized that peace and 


Delivered on First Anniversary of Japanese Surrender, Nanking, China, August 14, 1946 


unity in the country must be established before the people 
could live and produce, and before reconversion and recon- 
struction could progress. One year has passed but our na- 
tional difficulties have not been lessened, nor have the people’s 
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sufferings been alleviated. In reviewing the past and look- 
ing toward the future I feel the great responsibilities that 
fall upon me. 

Our principal objective after victory was reconversion to 
peace. During the past year the Government has moved 
from Chungking to Nanking, wartime legislation restricting 
civil liberties has been removed or amended, the national 
army is being reorganized according to schedule, thousands 
of officers are being retired from active service, universities 
in the interior are moving back to their original campuses, 
ruined and broken cities and towns are being repaired, dam- 
aged dikes are being rebuilt. 

In areas not occupied or affected by the Communists the 
main communications systems, such as the Canton-Hankow 
Railway, have been restored, relief is being given to the fam- 
ine area, systems of election and assembly are being extended 
in the various provinces and districts, bumper crops are re- 
ported throughout the country this year, which give hope of 
alleviating the famine that followed the war; the taxation 
system has been improved; since March the rate of banknote 
issues has decreased steadily and there was no new issue dur- 
ing July. 

This much we have accomplished through hardship and in- 
dustry during the past year. However, we have much to 
regret in the slow progress of our reconversion. ‘The most 
critical situation facing the country today is the stoppage of 
production, economic dislocation, the high cost of commodi- 
ties and livelihood. 


> Transport Lack CRITICAL 


The prime ‘reason for this situation is the disruption of 
communications; the number of vessels we possess is still in- 
adequate; our trunk railway lines, the Peiping-Hankow, 
Tientsin-Pukow, Kiaochow-Tsinan and Lung-Hai, have been 
repeatedly destroyed and disrupted. Because of this our in- 
dustrial centers lack raw materials, our agricultural and 
mineral products have no markets. While cargoes clog the 
commercial ports, there is a serious shortage of commodities 
and capital in the interior. 

Furthermore, there are a number of places now occupied 
by the Communists, who have established their own economic 
units and thrust a blockade on foodstuffs, issuing and circu- 
lating their own currency and living off the people in those 
areas. ‘They have controlled the livelihood of the people in 
the adjacent areas. ‘This situation has split the national 
economy, and thus has hampered price control, currency 
stabilization and reconversion as a whole. 

The crux of the difficulties I have just enumerated is the 
continual disruption of peace and order and our inability so 
far to reach a satisfactory settlement of political differences. 

When the war ended the Government decided on the 
policy of “national unity” and “political democracy.” It was 
hoped that through political measures party friction could be 
eliminated. We knew that the Chinese Communist party 
was not an ordinary party with a democratic system—it is a 
party with an independent military force and an independent 
administrative ystem; it taxes the people within its areas 
and remains outside the realm of the National Government. 

However, the Government exerted much effort, hoping 
that the Communists would give up their military occupation 
of territory and change into a peaceful, law-abiding, liberal 
party and follow the democratic road to reconstruction. We 
must not permit another state to exist within the state, nor 
permit a private army to operate independent of the national 
army. This is the main obstacle in the settlement of the 
present situation and is also the minimum demand the Gov- 


ernment has to put before the Communist party for the 
interest of the country and the people. 


AGREEMENT RECALLED 


During the past year the Government took the first step 
to open negotiations with the Communist representatives. 
Then, at the Political Consultation Conference at which all 
political elements were represented, five agreements were 
reached. Through the assistance of Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall an agreement was signed for ending all hostilities and 
for the restoration of communications. A plan for reorgani- 
zation of the National Army and integration of the Com- 
munist Army into the National Army was also reached. 

The future of the country and the prosperity of the people 
largely depended on the execution of these agreements and 
formulas. 


Unfortunately, during the past seven months the Com- 
munists have taken advantage of the situation to expand 
their areas of occupation. They have increased their de- 
mands; they have refused to respect the decisions of the Ex- 
ecutive Headquarters, in which the Government, the Com- 
munists and the Americans are represented and which was 
created to implement the agreements. They have continued 
to disrupt peace by their actions. 

The people are forced to live in fear, and it has increased 
the difficulties of the Government. 

Under the present domestic and international situation 
China cannot permit another war to break out. However, 
no Government in the world can shirk its responsibility to 
preserve order and to protect the lives of the people. 


SEEKS SETTLEMENT 

The Government will continue to favor a peaceful settle- 
ment of the present differences. Because of long years of 
war, hardships, sacrifices and losses, the nation is like a per- 
son who has been seriously ill and needs gentle care during 
his period of recuperation. 

The Government will always abide by the agreement and 
formulas to which it is a party. ‘The plan for the reorgani- 
zation of the National Army is already being carried out by 
the Government, even when the Communists have violated 
their agreements and provoked clashes. The Government 
has accepted the decisions of the Executive Headquarters. 
‘The record bears this out. 

The Government's policy will be: 

(1) To end the period of political tutelage and institute 
constitutional government without delay in spite of all obsta- 
cles. The National Assembly definitely will be held on 
Nov. 12 as scheduled. 

(2) To abide by the agreements reached by the Political 
Consultation Conference—and to execute them. Sound pro- 
posals on principles of constitutional law should be embodied 
in the draft constitution which will be presented to the 
National Assembly for adoption. 

(3) To enlarge the Government’s political basis by in- 
cluding members of all parties and non-partisans and to 
put into effect the program of peaceful reconstruction as 
adopted by the Political Consultation Conference. 

(4) To abide by the Jan. 10 truce agreement. Our only 
demand is that the Communists withdraw from areas where 
they threaten peace and obstruct communications. 

(5) To continue to use political means to settle political 
differences, but only if the Communists give assurance and 
evidence that they will carry out the truce agreement, re- 
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store communications, respect decisions of the Executive 
Headquarters and integrate the Communist Army into the 
National Army. The Government will be ready to nego- 
tiate all the pending problems. 


(6) To give protection and security to the people and 
their properties and to remove any threat to peace so as 
to enable the people to live in peace and carry on their daily 
livelihood. 

My fellow countrymen, in looking over the past year, 
if we had not suffered domestic strife, if a political party 
with armed forces had not insisted on expanding its terri- 
tory, our country would be in a highly respected place, our 
people would have peace and prosperity. 


HARM IN STRIFE 


If the Communists had carried out the third agreement 
reached since last January to cease hostilities, restore com- 
munications and integrate their armies, and if they had, 
according to schedule, appointed representatives to parti- 
cipate in the National Government and attend the National 
Assembly, we could by now have instituted constitutional 
Government; we could have completed our transition to 
political democracy and we would not be misunderstood and 
criticized by world opinion. The people of northern Kiangsu, 


Hopeh and Shantung Provinces would not have had to go 
through the sufferings of battle and floods again. 

[ earnestly hope that the Chinese Communist party, re- 
flecting on these facts, will come to this realization: 

Today our one important demand is that the Communist 
party change its policy of seizing power by military force 
and transform into a peaceful party. We want them to help 
us win the peace in China. 

We must have a deep understanding of che issues con- 
fronting the country and realize our responsibilities. We 
must put down rebellions and make China a peaceful demo- 
cratic, unified and strong country. But Government officials 
also must review their own mistakes and shortcomings and 
exert every effort to fulfill their duties to their country. 
Furthermore, the people must have faith, patience and zeal. 
They must be able to differentiate between right and wrong, 
truth and falsehood, to speak up for justice, to complete the 
revolutionary work of the nation. 

I dedicate myself to the cause of the revolution for the 
country and the people. I will not let the fruits of victory 
be lost in a day. I will not change my determination to 
establish a peaceful, unified and democratic country. I will 
assume my responsibilities and, with the help of my fellow- 
countrymen, follow the scheduled course to national recon- 
struction. 


Inside Russian-Occupied Germany 


A DETERMINED POLICY IN HARMONY WITH RUSSIAN IDEALS 
By KARL BRANDT, Economist, Food Research Institute, Stanford University 
Delivered before the Commonwealth Club of California, San Francisco, California, July 19, 1946 


HE future of relations between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, our military ally of yesterday, is the 
big issue in our foreign policy today—overshadowing 
everything else. Throughout Europe, too, there is open 
discussion of the question: Is war with Russia going to 
come? Is it an inevitable war, or one that can be avoided? 

I strongly believe that such a war can be avoided, and 
that it would be criminal not to make even gigantic efforts 
to arrive at a modus vivendi with that upsurging world 
power. But I believe also that the first step in that direction 
must be to appraise clearly and realistically Russia’s inten- 
tions and strategy. 

During my four months of service with the War Depart- 
ment as adviser on food and agriculture in Germany, I had 
an opportunity to look behind the iron curtain, and to see 
Russia's diplomacy, her military government, and her eco- 
nomic experts at work in the Russian zone of occupation. 
| shall report to you the observations I consider pertinent 
to our foreign policy. Before | do that, however, | owe you 
an explanation of the sources of my information. 

During my service I lived in Berlin, which lies in the 
eastern part of the Russian zone. I crossed from Berlin 
through the Russian zone to the British zone many times, 
by car and train, and interviewed Germans while en route. 
| had the advantage of speaking German as my mother 
tongue, and have many loyal friends among the anti-Nazi 
Germans. I saw hundreds of Germans who live and work 
n the Russian zone—many German administrators and 
experts who are serving the Russian military government. 
| have received much information from American citizens 
who have traveled as diplomats or reporters in the Russian 


zone. Finally, I met with the Russian economic experts 
when, as consultant to the chairman of the American group, 
I attended the Four-Power conference on the level of Ger- 
man industries. 

What, then, is the situation in the Russian zone? 
As far as I could see, everything the Russians have done 
demonstrates a very determined, clear-cut, and_ realistic 
policy in perfect harmony with the manifest political, social, 
and economic aims of the Soviet Union. The application of 
these aims to the land, the people, and the productive assets 
in the areas of Germany where the Soviet Union is now 
formally at work, illustrates with what thoroughness, with 
what zeal, and with what adroitness a program of sovietiza- 
tion is being achieved. There are not necessarily any contra- 
dictions between the acts of Russian military government 
in Germany and the startling declarations of Mr. Molotov 
about Russia’s plans for Germany at the Paris Conference 
of Foreign Ministers a few days ago. In order to see this 
correctly, we must forget what we would rather believe, 
and instead examine dispassionately and fearlessly what the 
Russians are doing in their zone of occupation, where they 
and they alone are in charge. 

Supposedly, the Russians have no chance whatever to win 
the Germans to their side at any time, because their troops 
treated the German civilians so mercilessly. I doubt the 
correctness of this assumption. 

When the Russian front-line troops entered East Prussia, 
Pomerania, and Brandenburg, they behaved much like any 
battle-scarred, victorious front-line troops would have. It 
was reserve troops that followed who took the revenge for 
what the German army, and particulary the “special de- 
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tachments” of the SS and the Gestapo had done to Russian 
civilians and to their land. It is the naked and disgusting 
truth that the commanding general who took Berlin issued 
an order of the day in which he specifically granted his 
troops the freedom of the city, later extending the order 
orally for an additional week, reminding them that any 
women or wealth they wanted was theirs. 

This order was followed by wholesale looting and ran- 
sacking on such a scale that the orgies of the Japanese in 
Nanking were child’s play by comparison. All homes were 
searched for valuables. Sewing machines, typewriters, 
radios, telephones, watches, jewelry, fur coats, clothing and 
linen were taken. The steel vaults and safes in every bank 
were cracked by torches, and their contents removed. There 
were not many women in the city of any age who escaped 
being raped. Thousands of people committed suicide. All 
buses, street-cars, telephone switchboards and automatic ex- 
changes, every foot of copper wire, trucks, and passenger 
cars were sacked. 

This was the curtain-raiser to the Russian occupation. 
Yet it is a sad mistake to believe that we can count upon 
the German people in the Russian zone to carry on a policy 
of stubborn non-cooperation or resistance against the con- 
querors because of their opening blows against the civilians. 
The burning resentment of the Germans is there, but the 
only way they can express it is to commit suicide. 

After several months, the initial phase of the occupa- 
tion came to an end. The demoralized troops were ex- 
changed mostly for young recruits from Inner Asia, and 
more law and order was established. Today the occupation 
troops behave in a more disciplined fashion, although there 
is a good measure of lawlessness and arbitrary acts by ofh- 
cers, soldiers, and many thousands of Russian deserters. 
The .atter gang up with German criminals. In general, 
military government law is enforced with no greater bru- 
tality against Germans than Russian MPs enforce it against 
Russian soldiers. That, however, is tougher treatment than 
any American MP would survive if he were ever to try it 
on Gls. 

Aside from the troops, there are stationed throughout the 
Russian zone units of the uniformed NKVD, the dreaded 
Soviet political police, and under them work special detach- 
ments of the secret plain-clothes German police. 

The two most drastic policies which the Red Army has 
carried out in its zone have been the exacting of reparations 
in kind, and the establishing of the so-called “agrarian 
reform.” 

Disregarding the Potsdam agreement, the Soviets decided 
unilaterally to satisfy their own demand for reparations in 
kind, as well as to secure the share Poland is to receive, by 
stripping the German railroads, public utility installations, 
and industries, regardless of what such a loss of productive 
plant capacity would do to the German economy. This 
process began before Potsdam, and has been carried on ever 
since. 

The Russians ripped up the second tracks of all the 
double-track railroad lines, including the one between Berlin 
and Harpke, on which the American military train to Frank- 
furt is operated. The Russians took the good engines and 
the rolling stock. While I was in Berlin they dismantled 
the whole central electric railway system, which included all 
installations and 200 electric engines. 

While the American and British armies have demilitarized 
industries chiefly by blasting to pieces the condemned war 
plants, I have not found evidence that the Russians have 
demolished any war plants; on the contrary, they ship the 
machinery out of the country, leaving behind the cleaned-out 











buildings. The pattern of shipping out industrial plants is 
always the same: Russian engineers call on German mana- 
gers and crews to restore the plant in question to full 
capacity. Russian experts help them. When the plant is 
really in operation once more, other Russians appear on the 
scene, close down the plant, and begin dismantling operations 
with Russian crews and soldiers. Only walls and concrete 
floors are left when this stripping process is completed. 
Doorknobs, pipes, faucets, wiring—everything—goes. 

The Russians set a deadline for these operations, and for 
speed, work up a competitive spirit among the stripping 
crews, giving awards to those who complete their job ahead 
of the others. The result is that the work goes ahead with 
amazing speed, but there is also a stupendous amount of 
destruction of values which, by more efficient methods, could 
have been avoided. What Russia is therefore collecting as 
reparations is a gigantic pile of junk. Vast amounts of 
machinery and equipment are rusting on uncounted miles of 
sidings in Germany and in Poland, corroded by snow, rain, 
and frost. Yet, in an economy still so hungry for capital, 
even equipment in such poor condition is welcome in Russia. 

Stripping has struck the coal mines, the power plants, the 
two largest German shoe factories, the largest stocking and 
sock factory, the sugar mills, farm machinery and fertilizer 
plants, the largest cornstarch and dextrose plant, automotive 
and bicycle factories, and many others. 

Yet not every factory is dismantled. Some are working 
to fill Russian orders, and to some extent are even using 
Russian raw materials. These factories have a delivery 
quota to meet, and have been promised permission to supply 
German markets with whatever remains after the quota is 
met. The big Zeiss optical works at Jena operates overtime 
with 6,000 laborers, manufacturing equipment for Russia’s 
army, air force, and navy. All goods manufactured for Rus- 
sian orders are paid for by the German city administration 
out of tax revenues. 

According to Potsdam, the Russians are entitled to 25 
percent of the industrial reparations to be taken from the 
three Western zones, and we and the British are willing to 
transfer such a quota, provided the Russians agree to a cen- 
tral administration of all four zones. The Russians foresaw 
our attempt to use this pressure, have taken all they want 
from their own zone, and so ignored that argument for 
treating Germany as a unit. 

You may say that this ruthless stripping of industries 
must incite revolt among the Germans against Russian rule. 
This would be to jump to conclusions too quickly. The 
stripping of industries satisfies not only the demand of Rus- 
sia’s planners for further rapid industrialization in the 
U.S.S.R., but at the same time accomplishes a complete 
social revolution in Germany, which is a most necessary 
achievement if the Soviet aims are to be realized. The Ger- 
mans in the Russian zone have already become prostrate 
proletarians who can do nothing except call on the govern- 
ment for help. They have not only been stripped of every- 
thing they owned or earned, but are made incapable of 
working at jobs—or the jobs they once held have simply 
been wiped out. That, of course, crushes any hope they 
might have of regaining by means of employment some of 
the things they lost. Their economic distress plays into the 
hands of the German Communists, and rule by the German 
Communist dovetails with Russia’s foreign policy. 

The agrarian reform is the other barrel of this gun. The 
large estates have been abolished. Their owners and man- 
aging personnel, except for those who fled or committed sui- 
cide, have with few exceptions been shot or deported. The 
livestock, including all the draft animals, the tractors, and 
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all machinery of value, were shipped off to Russia. Many 
of the buildings and farm yards of the large estates are 
being used as barracks for Red troops. On paper, the land 
has been distributed among farm laborers—retugee peasants 
and others—in lots of 12 acres each. Most of the fields are 
untilled because there is no draftpower or equipment with 
which to cultivate them. Since these large estates were a 
primary source of food for the cities, food shortages have 
struck throughout the zone. Horses, cattle, and pigs have 
been requisitioned from the well-to-do family farmers. To- 
day the Russian zone has less than a third of the prewar 
number of draft horses on farms, and next to none of the 
60,000 tractors it used to have. 


Farmers are assigned delivery quotas for all products. 
Deliveries are paid for in prices which are still fixed at the 
same level as in earlier years. Beyond the quota, farmers 
may sell in the “free market” at any price. For the time 
heing, quotas are so high that few farmers have anything to 
sell. Moreover, items that can be sold are swapped for 
second-hand consumer goods, not for the fantastic black- 
market prices. 

Farmers are organized in a uniform system of so-called 
cooperative associations. Upon close inspection, these co-ops 
reveal themselves as corporations of public law, with a 
monopoly to supply farmers with things they need. Any 
politically undesirable elements may be excluded. If a 
farmer is excluded, that means the end of farming for him, 
because there is nowhere else he can obtain suppplies of any 
sort. Because the co-ops have taken the place of the dealers, 
no dealer could receive supplies for distribution. These so- 
called cooperative associations are politically controlled by 
top German administrators who happen to be trusted Com- 
munists. 

Agriculture, along with all other branches of the eco- 
nomic system, are under the rule of a Russian-controlled 
central administration located in the Russian sector of Ber- 
lin. Its chief figures are Communists. Its plans and opera- 
tions are under the surveillance of the NKVD, and get 
approval from General Sokolovski’s headquarters, which in 
turn receive instructions from Moscow. During the past 12 
months, the Red Army has evicted nine millon Germans 
from the areas which are, in theory, provisionally transferred 
to Polish administration, but in practice are annexed by the 
Polish satellite state. Simultaneously, these areas were 
stripped clean of anv movable assets. This procedure has 
laid waste one-fourth of Germany’s food production in a 
time of starvation, and it has dumped additional prostrate 
millions into the zones of occupation. This serves to multi- 
ply economic and social strife in those zones. 

Contrary to the practices of the other three armies, the 
Red Army has fostered monetary inflation in its zone as a 
means of accomplishing the social revolution. When it 
entered the Red Army received two years’ back 
pay in Ger cupation marks. A portion of the bank- 
notes was © pplied by our government as Russia’s share in 
occupatic: marks, promised to each of the powers. The 
Russians printed an additional, probably much larger vol- 
ume, on plates which our government gave them at their 
request. On top of this load came vast sums of regular 
German banknotes seized in the Reichsbank and all its 
branches, and in all the other banks. So long as people 
would still part with goods for money, this avalanche of 
marks served the purpose of prying loose additional goods 
from German civilians. This sort of inflation eats the 
marrow out of the bones of any society. All those who own 
anything get stripped of it. 


The food situation is characterized by rations that are 
better than they are in the other three zones. This is what 
theoretically ought to be the case if the agrarian reform 
had not ruined so vast an acreage. Actually, the food supply 
is substantially lower than the rations announced, and it 
varies greatly from county to county and from city to city. 
In many communities the official rations of fats and meats 
have not been met for as much as two months. The worst 
famine has struck in communities directly outside Berlin. 
In towns in West Pormerania, Mecklenburg, and Branden- 
burg, thousands of people died by starvation. Tuberculosis, 
dysentery, and typhoid fever are rampant. Infant mortality 
in hundreds of communities has risen 20 and 30 percent. Of 
course, unemployment and misery are too common to impress 
the administrators. 

The German newspapers are being revived, but in the 
Russian zone they are strictly controlled and strongly 
flavored accordingly. Soviet Russia has always exercised 
special State patronage over the arts and sciences. The Red 
Army, too, pays court to the arts. Theatres and concert 
halls in the Russian zone are given priorities for supplies 
and reconstruction. Of course, half the plays and films put 
on are pro-Soviet or German Communist propaganda. 
Scientists are treated with great courtesy, and assisted either 
in their work in Germany, or are invited to Moscow, and 
furnished transportation if need be. The Russians treat 
their German administrators and experts with respect as 
equals, supply them with good rations and that very impor- 
tant item, cigarettes. Their homes are protected against 
requisitioning by the Red Army. 

Society has been reduced to a proletarian status and the 
only people enjoving better conditions are the civil servants. 
Politically, the one-party system is solidly established. 

Thus the whole area is so well under Soviet remote con- 
trol that Russia could even offer soon to withdraw all her 
troops to the Oder River. After having carried out her 
stripping policy, she can even champion the re-industrializa- 
tion of Germany. 

In summary, it is my impression that the Russian zone 
has become substantially sovietized in one single vear of 
occupation, and has thus passed into the initial stage of 
“democracy” as understood in Russia—namely, the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. 

In appraising the amazing success of the Russians, we 
must remember that they have some substantial assets. They 
never did bomb German cities, while we did. They actively 
supported the German underground and even accepted the 
aristrocratic leaders of the Free German Movement, and 
pay its general officers, such as von Paulus and Count Ein- 
siedel, the high compliment of employing them as instructors 
in their military academy in Moscow, while we rejected any 
cooperation whatever with the German underground, even 
when they were preparing to overthrow the Hitler regime. 

An asset in another direction is the fact that the German 
economy in the Russian zone is now probably in as bad 
condition as it will ever be, and from now on can only 
improve. But the deterioration of the German economy in 
the Western zones will continue, just as long as the area 
remains separated into compartments. The contrast will 
not go unnoticed on either side of the dividing line, by the 
civilians ruled under the respective systems. 

One of the greatest assets the Russians have is the location 
of Berlin deep inside the Russian zone. True, Berlin is a 
four-power city, but at the same time it is the seat of Rus- 
sia’s central administration for her zone, and it is an island 
in the midst of her zone. For this reason, neither the British 
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nor the French have found it advisable to set up military 
government headquarters for their zones in Berlin. Amer- 
ica, on the other hand, has taken her zone command from 
Frankfurt to Berlin, and has combined it with the Control 
Council group. 

We have the use of one Russian-controlled highway which 
is neatly studded every few miles with ornate signposts car- 
rying quotations from Stalin’s speeches in Russian, and is 
patrolled from Berlin to Helmstedt, at the American border, 
by Russian sentries. We are allowed to fly planes through 
a Narrow strip over this highway. We are also permitted 
to send two Russian-inspected trains a day—one each way— 
over Russian-controlled tracks. Our telephone and tele- 
graph lines are known to be tapped by the Russians. The 
German secret police working for the Russians snatch Ger- 
mans right out of the American, British, or French sectors 
of Berlin any time they so desire, and the other powers can- 
not do a thing about it. We are even unable to protect the 
life and liberty of German Social Democrats, who opposed 
the merger with the Communist Party, in our own sector. 
All we can do is to fly them into the American zone. 

All of this illustrates merely that when, at the desire of 
Stalin, the Big Three settled the future occupation of Ger- 
many at Teheran, and later at Yalta, the Western powers 
were not on the alert. 

The greatest asset the Red Army has, however, compared 
with the American army, is something else. The Red Army 
executes a clear-cut policy for which plain and.unmistakable 
instructions are received from Moscow, and that policy 
cannot be criticized by anybody in Russia. The Russian 
public has no voice separate from that of the State. The 
American army of occupation has very able leaders, and by 
and large a devoted and competent personnel, but it operates 
under a double handicap. 

First, our foreign policy has been hazy and undetermined 
until very recently, in all matters pertaining to Soviet Rus- 
sia’s ambitions in Central Europe, and more particularly 
with reference to Germany’s future. This latter handicap 
dates back many years. 

Second, certain editorials, newspaper columns, and radio 
comments have been so much preoccupied with voicing a fear 
of the revival of Germany’s military strength and a desire 
to destroy Germany once and forever, as well as a fear of 
conflict with Russia and the need therefore to appease her 
at any price, that at every turn our military government in 
Germany is raked over the coals. Unfortunately, the chiefs 
of our military government have to look upon these most 
articulate expressions in the press as representative of the 
majority view on these matters in the United States, al- 
though the man in the street may have different ideas. 

As a result, this interference and constant stream of criti- 
cism from home, and the heckling by our fellow travelers, 
who have listening posts inside our headquarters in Berlin, 
prevents our military leaders in Germany from coping with 
the Russian tactics as they might otherwise do. 

Small, ephemeral matters of conduct are often more re- 
vealing than the big moves in diplomatic negotiations. 

For instance, why is it that our MPs are armed with re- 
volvers and the Russians with sub-machine guns? Why is 
it that all Americans are prohibited from carrying small 
arms, while Russians can walk unmolested in our sector of 
Berlin armed with pistols? Why is it that for a whole year 
now we have endured a thousand petty annoyances on our 
military train and on the highway between Berlin and the 
Western zone? Why have 12,000 acres of the best farm 
land in the American zone, situated long the Russian bor- 


der, been abandoned by the Farmers and now lie idle because 
of too many Russian raids and killings? 

Why do we stand for our wires being tapped, and our 
airplanes being shot at when, in bad weather, they deviate 
from the narrow air strip above the military highway 
through which they are permitted to fly? 

Our military government puts up with all these things 
because it has no assurance of the solid support of the public 
at home if it were to resort to any practical measures to stop 
this irritating exploitation of their patience as Western gen- 
tlemen. If General Clay had stopped the raids on farms 
along the Coburg area by having teller-mined the border, 
you may be certain that in a few days some of our pro- 
Russian editors would have accused him of starting war 
with Russia. 

It is in line with this half-hearted public endorsement that 
in March 1946, General Clay was let down by our govern- 
ment on promised food supplements in the American zone. 
He was placed in the embarrassing position of having to go 
back on his promises to the German administration through 
no fault of his own. Involved were a mere 200,000 tons 
of grain, in a country which produces 150 million tons of it 
every year. 

Of course, our present predicament in relations with Rus- 
sia in Germany is the result of a ten-year prewar period in 
which we chose to ignore the accumulating dangers to our 
security. We were caught napping, and came close to the 
brink of disaster. When the Russians were near collapse, 
and were considering a separate peace with the Nazis, our 
President and the Prime Minister of Great Britain rushed 
to Teheran, and not only committed the United States and 
Great Britain to gigantic deliveries of war supplies, but also 
to the present division of Germany into its Russian and 
Western zones. In their most critical hour, the Russians 
were tougher and more farsighted than we were. They 
realized that their temporary military weakness was their 
political strength. They demanded and received vast mili- 
tary supplies and enormous political concessions. 

We were simply out to destroy Germany, the aggressor. 
From the outset, the Russians have been out to conquer, then 
to convert, and finally to win Germany. 

If, in the last few months, we have reluctantly come to 
realize that the very basic conflict of interest between Russia 
and the Western powers cannot be dissolved by sweetness 
and appeasement, we owe this largely to the brutal frank- 
ness and amazing pace with which the Russians pursue their 
interests. It is high time that we stopped being on the 
defensive at every turn against Russia’s initiative and her 
surprises. 

The decision as to whether there will be peace or war 
between the United States and Soviet Russia will ultimately 
mature on the ruins of the German cities—not somewhere 
in China, in Japan, or on the Persian Gulf. On the German 
issue, we cannot wrest the initiative from the Russians by 
blaming them for our disappointments, or by trying to force 
them by legalistic arguments to fulfill agreements which 
have always been vague and unworkable. The initiative 
will be ours only if we form a constructive policy of our 
own which has the solid support of the majority of the 
United Nations. 

Since Russia considers the Potsdam agreement unwork- 
able and null and void, and since the negative policy of those 
agreements has already broken down, we, too, should of- 
ficially abandon it as a basis of procedure. At present we 
use Potsdam as the legal instrument for getting Russia’s 
consent to a unified economic administration of Germany. 
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This goal, however, is a sound one quite aside from Pots- 
dam. 

We should also officially emancipate ourselves from the 
Morgenthau plan—lock, stock, and barrel—irre- 
spective of whether the State Department or the War. De- 
partment have ever flirted with it or not. In Europe, and 
especially in Germany, it is the popular belief that Ameri- 
can policy still follows Mr. Morgenthau’s ideas. Mr. 
Molotov’s latest refutation of the plan implies the same 
helief. 

After thus clearing the ground, we should propose a con- 
structive policy for the economic future of a democratic 
Germany which will answer sensibly and plausibly the key 
political question all Germans are asking: How can they get 
jobs and bread and gradually regain the basic needs for a 
decent livelihood ? 

In view of our possession of atomic weapons, and our 
offer to share that with the United Nations, we should 
renounce the destructive principle of creating military 
security by means of de-industrialization. In order to enable 
the Germans to produce more food, we should foster the 
thorough mechanization of German agriculture and proclaim 
a policy of re-industrialization for a civilian peacetime 
economy. 

We must supply enough basic food to stop disease, unrest, 
and starvation in the three Western zones. We should see 
to it that the German war criminals are executed or other- 
wise punished as quickly as possible. In the American zone, 
we should put the screws on the German tribunals to speed 
up the denazification process and to conclude it at an early 
date. We should propose to the other powers an early dead- 
line for the return of all German prisoners of war. Of all 
the moves that any one of the four powers could possibly 
propose, one suggesting the return of former soldiers to their 
families will have greater weight with the German people 
than any other. Many of these millions of men have now 
been away from home for six years, and many have been 
prisoners for five years. As a matter of moral principle and 
justice, no move could be more appropriate. 

We should propose the election of a German national 
assembly in the four zones, and see to it that a provisional 
(German government is formed, and then sign a peace treaty 
with it. To give Goering and Ribbentrop and other crooks 
the right to speak and provide them with the ablest German 
defense attorneys, and to leave 70 million people without 
either representation or the right to speak, does not make 
for democracy, but works toward Russian ends. 

On the diplomatic front, we should open the question of 
the “temporary transfer” of the deserted areas east of the 
Oder-Neisse line now, before it becomes permanent by our 
failure to discuss the question. 

We should treat the German anti-Nazis of our choice at 
least as well as the Russians do, and protect their homes 
against seizure by billeting officers, and otherwise secure 
considerate treatment for them as equals. Indeed, since we 
preach the sanctity of the individual and his home, and are 
engaged in recreating private initiative in Germany, we 
should, quite independently of what the Russians do, aban- 
don the stupid slogan that “Kraut is Kraut” and treat 
Germans according to what they are and what they stand for. 
At this very moment our billeting methods, which ignore the 
political aspects of each case, make better Nazi propaganda 
than Goebbels could manufacture if he were still alive. 

Only such a constructive and positive policy—the revised 
and reversed policy ‘‘before it is too late” for which General 


sadistic 


Smuts has called, will prevent the further economic deteriora- 
tion of Germany and the inevitable drift of the whole 
country into the morass where the Communists, and with 
them the Soviet government, take them in tow. 

The sooner the economic decline reaches bottom, and the 
more quickly the Germans can get on their feet, the better 
become the chances for democracy in our sense. We are dead 
right in our claim that Germany must be treated as an 
economic unit, and | feel certain that the Russians will 
finally come around and agree to it if we put enough in- 
sistance into our demand. 

Secretary Byrnes is to be congratulated upon his deter- 
mination to eliminate the borders between the occupation 
zones, but it is even more important to eliminate the prob- 
ability of further surprise moves on the part of Mr. Molotov. 
We should not wait for Mr. Molotov to proclaim that 
all German POWs must be returned home, although accord- 
ing to one of the secret agreements Mr. Roosevelt made at 
Yalta, the Russians use millions of German prisoners of war 
as slave laborers; although the United States has transferred 
hundreds of thousands of Germans to France as slaves in 
coal mines; and although even Great Britain intends to keep 
her 350,000 POWs on English farms for at least another 
crop year. If other countries insist upon the work of German 
workers as reparations, the German government which signs 
the peace treaty should organize such work under union 
contracts and pay for it. 

My conclusion from looking behind the iron curtain into 
the Russian Zone is identical with General Smut’s warning 
to the British government. If America is not to be defeated 
in her foreign policy in Europe, she must revise and reverse 
her Potsdam course and the level of industry decisions now 
—before it is too late. You cannot build German democracy 
in a slum in the midst of ten million unemployed, and starv- 
ing women and children. 

In sizing up the Russians, let me say this: as individuals, 
the Russians have all the traits that other people have. We 
have no quarrel with them. Many of them are most amiable, 
gifted, civilized people. As a nation, they have become World 
Problem No. 1, because of their totalitarian, and as such, 
reactionary regime of state capitalism, which ignores the wel- 
fare of the individual, and surges for power and world 
domination. 

As a modern power, the Russians today are the most over- 
rated people in the world. We under-rate the shrewdness of 
their diplomats and their tricky 19th-Century methods. But 
as a modern power, they have neither the military nor the 
effective economic potential that would place them in that 
rank—and they know it. Their army had the men in World 
War II, but not the industrial equipment, to survive. We 
gave it to them. It may be, that in another ten years of dire 
privation, the 170 million Russian people will become a 
first-rate power. It may be that in another ten years their 
fellow-travelers in various countries can weaken their home 
governments and national defenses sufficiently to give the 
Soviet rulers a free hand at the establishment of world gov- 
ernment, Soviet style. 

But today this is not so. Today, we who, by great sacri- 
fices, have saved them from military disaster, must see to it 
that they come to terms with us. We must abandon our fears 
about a future war, make up our minds about what we want, 
say so, and go after it like hard Yankee traders. Otherwise, 
we will get into war by gradually sliding into it on the 
slippery down-grade of appeasement. 
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Man Cannot Govern Without God 


PROTECT OUR PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE AND GOVERNMENT 


By EUGENE L. GAREY, dA¢ttorney 
Delivered at a Dinner of the Louisville Bar Association as Host to the Kentucky State Bar Association, 
Louisville, Kentucky, June 27, 1946 


AM not only privileged and honored by being permitted 

to be here, but I am most happy to address this congenial 

company of distinguished brother lawyers in the state 
of the immortal Stephen Foster. As your heart does, mine 
always throbs and my pulse always quickens whenever the 
strains of “My Old Kentucky Home” fill the air with its 
soul-stirring melodies. 

I felt a lump in my throat and shared your solemn pride as 
I stood with head bared while the melodious bars of that 
beautiful ballad, in the breathless stillness demanded by the 
solemnity of the moment, wafted so gently :1d so sweetly 
across the fields of Churchill Downs as the twilight began 
tucking a delightfully happy May day into the bed of the 
night. 

Here, among your fellow Kentuckians, I have passed some 
of the happiest hours of my life. Here, in this grand old 
Commonwealth, I am blessed with well-loved friends, whose 
cherished friendships I hope to retain to the end of my days. 

Here, too, I have imbibed what those, who, in abysmal 
ignorance and without a real appreciation of the philosophy 
of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, may call by some other 
less appealing name, but which I prefer to call the “Spirit of 
Old Kentucky.” This, I submit, makes me your kin “in 
spirits,” if not in fact, and grants unto me a kinship that 
has always been most delightfully pleasurable. And so, I 
trust you will believe me when I say that I am happy, quite 
happy, very happy, in fact, to be with you tonight. 

Since my theme this evening is essentially American, it 
seems particularly fitting for me to discuss it with my brother 
lawyers in this justly proud and venerable Commonwealth of 
Kentucky—a state with an outstanding record of fidelity to 
American traditions, a state whose sons are dedicated to up- 
holding and loyally maintaining those ideals. May I at the 
outset make clear that I speak tonight in no partisan spirit 
and for no partisan object or purpose. I speak only as an 
American to my fellow Americans in our common American 
interests. 

The present hour, considered in terms of history, is both 
solemn and grave. It is no time for mere words or empty 
phrases. It is an hour that calls to duty. It is our hour of 
decision. History’s worst tragedy is happening today before 
our very eyes. 

Something is happening to our Western European civili- 
zation. On every hand and in every land we perceive its 
rapid disintegration. The decadence of man throughout the 
world is everywhere apparent. It is a day of “microphones” 
and false prophets. It is a day when centuries of wisdom 
are being thrown away for a moment of sophistry and wise- 
cracks. It is a day which confuses the hysteria of the moment 
for history. 


What is the cause of all this? (Can it be because “there 


has arisen in Egypt a Pharaoh who knows not Joseph’’? 

Our fathers founded this nation on faith in Almighty God, 
from Whom alone come the inalienable rights of man. Free- 
dom of conscience, freedom of will, freedom of choice, free- 


dom of speech were deemed fundamental human rights which 
no government, no ruler, no state could limit or impair. 
They acknowledged a personal Creator, recognized man as a 
divine creation and acknowledged the existence of certain of 
his rights by divine sanction. Man was held to possess quali- 
ties beyond all else in nature. They recognized this won- 
drous dignity of man—not collectively but individually, 
whose moral and legal responsibility are his own and cannot 
be passed on to others. They did not recognize collective 
guilt and they rejected the concept of a collective soul. They 
firmly believed that man stands alone before his God and 
before the law. 

They believed that no public authority ought ever to inter- 
fere with or that any government could hamper or restrict 
man in the fulfillment of his divine mission without violating 
his divinely created nature and denying man his God-given 
rights. Under this unique concept we have achieved as free 
men, living in the dignity of the inalienable rights of man, 
the highest standard of living ever known to man in an at- 
mosphere of the largest measure of human liberty ever the 
estate of man. 

Their philosophy of faith was inculcated into political 
institutions which, at least until recently, had become the 
dominant philosophy of our way of life. It is an historical 
fact that this concept of government is the basis of our 
American system. This gain in human liberty must not be 
lost. It will not be lost unless we lose it by default. Their 
American faith in God we must reafirm. Since God intend- 
ed man to be free we must let no man destroy these God- 
given rights. 

To give effect to their unique concept the founding fathers 
defined and guaranteed the individual rights of man in a 
written Constitution under which they definitely limited the 
powers of government because they believed that government 
itself should have only limited powers if it was to remain 
the servant and not the master of the people. They went 
further and divided the powers thus granted between the 
nation and the states. The national power they further 
divided among a Congress, a President and a Court. ‘This 
Constitution is the supreme legislative act of the people. By 
it we were given a Republic and not, as we hear it called on 
every hand today, a democracy. Our ancestors were afraid 
of ademocracy. They were convinced that belief in a democ- 
racy is essentially a belief in magic. They were convinced 
that democracy is nothing more or less than the will of the 
masses, limitless and lawless, omnipotent and unrestrained 
by reality. Hence, as we all know, they rejected a democ- 
racy and created a republican form of government, a govern- 
ment which they designed to serve us and not a government 
to regiment and oppress us. ‘They intended thereby to insure 
our rights and to protect us not only against the tyranny of 
government but against the even more devastating tyranny 
of the majority. 

Our fathers had not long been accustomed to liberty and 
they knew that the struggle for liberty is never ended. They 
well knew that each generation must struggle to acquire 
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liberty or fight to retain it. We of our generation have for- 
votten these basic truths. We seem to have forgotten that 
paper bulwarks by themselves do not defend anyone’s lib- 
erty. We of this day have forgotten that our Constitution 
is of value only so long as we fight to protect and maintain 
it. As a people we have been morally shocked so much and 
so long that we seem to have become shock-proof. We have 
apparently lost entirely the power of moral indignation. 

We seem to have forgotten that our Constitution was not 
conceived for the purpose of creating a fundamental ma- 
chinery for social and economic ends, and that that docu- 
ment was written as a charter of liberty and as a protection 
of rights which cannot be taken away from us by any govern- 
ment. It was designed to carry out mechanically a definite 
and fundamental philosophy, a way of life, I might even say 
i theology of man in relation to God in the civil order. 

Forged by divine inspiration, our Constitution was a tri- 
umph in governmental structure, creating a mighty, mystical 
and pre-destinate nation. It was a slender strand between 
God and man. If, instead of a government resting on faith 
in Almighty God, there be substituted therefor an atheistic 
materialism, then that very slender strand is completely sev- 
ered and the whole framework and balance of our constitu- 
tional structure falls. 

Our Constitution lighted the pathway of human aspira- 
tions. It enabled free men in a free land to freely speak 
their minds, choose their careers, own property, conduct en- 
terprises and worship their Creator in their own way. It 
permitted man to go where ambition beckoned. It released 
the dynamic energies of free men in a march of human prog- 
ress which, both in peace and in war, has been the envy of 
the world. 

Unfortunately, too many of our people are wholly un- 
interested in constitutional questions. Discussion of them 
seenis dry, pedantic and unprofitable. They do not seem to 
realize how completely their liberty, their property and their 
mode of life depend upon the meaning given to our State and 
Federal Constitutions. 

Some are enamored of the flexibility of the British System, 
and so welcome any step which seems to make ours more 
nearly like it. But that government is founded on a philo- 
sophical concept wholly different from our own. In Great 
Britain the people have parted with all of their sovereignty 
to the King and Parliament, reserving nothing to themselves. 
‘There is no written constitution. The will of a Parliamen- 
tary Majority, tempered by custom, habit and precedent, is 
the supreme power in the nation. It controls in all respects 
the rights and conduct of the subject, as well as the executive 
and judicial functions of public officials. 

This highly flexible system has worked well in the tight 
little island of Britain. But it failed utterly when applied 
to larger areas where sectional interests were divergent. 
‘That is why Ireland could not be retained as an integra! 
part of the empire. And also why it was found necessary 
to decentralize by creating self-governing dominions bound 
together, in the British Commonwealth of Nations, by noth- 
ing more substantial than a theoretical allegiance to the 
King. 

But our American concept is entirely different. 

Contrast our American phenomenon with the political 
institutions of the totalitarian states of the day whose rising 
tide is now sweeping and threatening to destroy the world. 
‘They are stateologies of evil, conceived in hatred and so for- 
ever doomed. Success is impossible for them, because they 
do not lead the way to the great goal of life. Throughout 
all history every attempted tyranny has destroyed itself be- 


cause tyranny is self-destructive. The processes of this self- 
destruction are clear in the recent short history of Germany. 

And yet, today, we find alien crackpots and our own 
pseudo “intelligentsia” urging us to trade our divinely in- 
spired institutions for ideologies imported from foreign lands 
and imposed there only on an embittered and frustrated peo- 
ple who have never known liberty and its blessings. These 
people long have craved liberty but have never experienced 
it. We hear serfdom called human rights, and despotism, 
progress. What we know here as opportunities have been 
there strictly limited or are entirely non-existent. These 
people have no future—life to them is indeed a drab and 
dreary affair without even the blessing of faith in Almighty 
God. 

We are being urged on every hand, through the press, the 
radio, the screen, and through every channel of propaganda, 
to trade our birthright for a mess of pottage and to accept a 
concept of government conceived in the lust and hate of for- 
eign lands accustomed to despotism, lands where free men 
have never trod and where economic and political slavery 
still prevail. The atheistic and communistic advocates of 
this philosophy are not, as they style themselves, “liberals.” 
You will recall that long ago Herbert Spencer in speaking 
of liberalism said: “The function of liberalism in the past 
was that of putting a limit to the powers of. Kings. The 
function of true liberalism in the future will be that of put- 
ting a limit to the powers of Parliaments.” We know that 
that was one of the purposes which our Constitution was de- 
signed to accomplish. 

Truly as there were Pharaohs in Egypt who knew not 
Joseph, so also are there all too many Americans in our own 
beloved land who understand not the creed of our fathers. 
They would, and will if they can, rest our institutions on 
shadow and not on substance. They seek to delude our peo- 
ple by outwardly observing the forms of our institutions 
while destroying their substance. Their insidious creed of 
destruction and hate presents a challenge to the American 
bar and that challenge, if I mistake not, will be militantly 
accepted by the American bar. 

True it is, that today our people seem to be dominated by 
a sense of confusion amounting to frustration unequaled even 
in the darkest days of the depression or the most tragic hours 
of the war. It is a reflection of the seething unrest and fatal 
uncertainty that is gripping the rest of the world; and man 
cannot bear uncertainty. 

It is my considered conviction that the present confusion 
is the direct result of domestic and foreign sinister and de- 
structive atneistic influences deliberately seeking to destroy 
all religion and our institutions. 

Every cause must have its effect and likewise every effect 
must have its cause. There must be some activating force 
causing this unrest, this uncertainty, this feeling of futility 
and hopelessness,—and there is. It cannot be mere happen- 
stance. It must be a force that hopes to profit therefrom,— 
and it is. We cannot cope with this evil force, we cannot 
overcome it—in fact, it is doubtful if we can even survive it, 
unless we understand the essential realities of this demoraliz- 
ing force in all its aspects and purposes. 

The human race is suffering from the shock of the war, of 
some 60,000,000 casualties, of millions of displaced human 
beings, of lack of responsible governments to clear away the 
wreckage, and of disrupted economies. The war is ended, 
yet we do not have peace either at home or abroad, because 
peace is the tranquillity of order. 

Faults in our political and economic system may be cor- 
rected by cooperative action between government and the 
people. But governmental action alone cannot produce a 
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cure for our confused age because, as | see it, our difficulties 
are not so much due to faulty action as to faulty thinking. 
Our difficulties are not a product of politics alone but more 


a product of our modern education. This faulty thinking 
has been stealthily creeping up on us for some years past until 
today it has so penetrated our intellectual and spiritual con- 
sciousness that even those who recognize its fallacies, never- 
theless accept it, in some instances, perhaps unwittingly. The 
Americans of 1946 have gone back on the Americans of 1776. 

For each of us in this generation, the present war between 
the directly conflicting philosophies of the East and the West 
and the clashing of these two civilizations will continue 
throughout our lives and we shall have to take sides on the 
issue and all the implications that arise from it. Broadly 
stated, that issue is a choice between the eastern creed of hate 
and the western creed of love, between the eastern atheistic 
materialism and the western brotherhood of man in the 
fatherhood of God. If the eastern concept prevails political 
and economic chaos is inevitable. 

The eastern civilization is a concept of the omnipotence 
and divinity of the ruler, the despot, the autocrat, the abso- 
lute master of man, the supreme state. This concept, involv- 
ing, as it does, the extirpation of liberty and the existence of 
slavery, is oriental in its disregard for life. Man is deemed 
to be a mere mass of matter, whom the state regards as no 
more valuable than any other form of matter. 

Western civilization is a continuous process for the en- 
lightenment of individual man, for freeing his personality 
from bondage, for the enrichment of his life by bringing him 
closer to God, that he may not as a clod upon the earth gaze 
everlastingly on its brown contours, but facing the sun, stand 
erect, head high and purpose free, his vision focused beyond 
the blue of the Heavens where, in his hopes and aspirations, 
he looks humbly upon Him in whose image he was created. 

As lawyers we have a singular responsibility in this con- 
test. We have been trained in political and social science. 
Historically we have been among the leaders in shaping our 
national destiny, in forging the political implements to carry 
forward our national well-being and in molding public opin- 
ion. We were the authors of our Constitution. We gave it 
life and vitality. We have truly been the trustees of our 
traditions and the guardians of our liberties. Are we now 
going to be merely trustees ex maleficio? 

Have the lawyers of today faithfully followed the cour- 
ageous leadership of the great lawyers of former days? Have 
the lawyers of today been true to the traditions of their great 
profession or must they justly accept-a heavy measure of 
grave responsibility for the present unrest and confusion? 
Candor requires us to confess that we have permitted a judg- 
ment by default to be taken against our institutions and that 
we have contributed greatly to the prevailing faulty think- 
ing and its consequences. It follows, therefore, that we 
cannot longer shirk our duty to provide new leaders to rescue 
the people from the present chaos to the existence of which 
we have contributed. You of Kentucky are fulfilling in large 
part your responsibility to provide such new leadership, by 
giving to the nation your native son,—the newly appointed 
Chief Justice of the United States. 

The Supreme Court has done more to shape the pattern 
of our way of life and to protect the measure of freedom 
which we enjoy than any other agency. It is a vital factor 
in our daily lives. It touches and profoundly affects every 


aspect of our national and individual life. 

The personage of the Chief Justice is a matter of great 
national concern—especially in a court which presently finds 
itself in confusion and disagreement on its basic constitu- 
tional and juridical concepts. 





We find that unhappy court more and more divided each 
day. It shows an ever increasing restiveness under the re- 
straints of the Constitution. If the letter, or even the spirit 
of the Constitution seems to bar the way to the desired result, 
the ingenuity of the legal mind has come to the rescue of the 
court. The Constitution is given interpretations diametri- 
cally opposite to those which have governed the court for a 
century and a half. These decisions may be popular for the 
moment, but they should give thoughtful lawyers pause. 
They amount to changing the Constitution by legislative or 
judicial action and constitute an abandonment of the princi- 
ples on which our American system is based. Fundamental 
national questions are being determined by a bare majority. 
Even among the majority or minority we find widely diver- 
gent reasons for arriving at the same conclusion. In one 
case not long ago there were four majority opinions. In a 
recent session of the court there were 149 dissents in 133 
cases. 

Let’s ask ourselves these questions: Is our nation after all 
so mixed and confused of evil and good that there no longer 
is a clear-cut issue as between right and wrong? Or are 
matters of right and wrong merely matters of votes? Was 
Mr. Dooley right or just humorous? Is the majority ipso 
facto right? Is it no longer possible to have justice above 
majorities? Is it no longer possible to have judges who can 
discriminate between opinions of the moment and opinions 
of the ages? 

The doctrine of stare decisis—the. proven and honored 
authority of precedent—is honored only in the breach. Tried 
and age-old principles are overturned to accommodate the 
political and economic predilections of the present justices, 
chosen for the most part solely for their social or economic 
“slant,” and not for their legal eminence or their judicial 
qualifications. 

There seems to be no permanence and little or no certainty 
in our constitutional limitations and processes, no fixed 
standards by which we can measure our political activity or 
our social behavior or our business conduct or by which we 
can be reasonably certain that we are embarking on a legal 
course of action, no established “rules of the road,”’ which 
are not subject to change retroactively, and no ideal stand- 
ards of justice and right. This sad situation casts us adrift 
to be tossed hither and yon by the caprice of the legislative 
majorities of the moment or by the fitful winds of judicial 
reasoning. It makes us “all sail and no anchor.” If public 
affairs are to be administered in this fashion we might just 
as well tear up our Constitution or place it under glass in the 
Smithsonian Institute as an interesting relic of the past and 
something to be avoided in the future. 

In consequence as lawyers we have fewer and fewer points 
of reference by which to advise our clients. How often are 
we compelled to say: “Well, the law used to be so and so 
supported by this and that judicial precedent, but nowadays 
you must wait to find out what the law in your case is until 
the highest court finally makes up its divided mind.” 

Statutes now are cast in ambiguous language and slogan 
phrases and read more like treaties on sociology or economics 
than simple rules intended to guide conduct in specific cir- 
cumstances. As a good example of the type of statute I have 
in mind, let me refer you to the Robinson-Patman Act. 

And even when we do find plain language in a statute we 
are confronted with the sage observation from an opinion of 
the court that “the notion that, because the words of a statute 
are plain, its meaning also is plain is merely pernicious over- 
simplification.” 

We can see on every hand executive and judicial depar- 
tures from established principles of statutory construction 
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to an extent so great as to cause these departments of gov- 
ernment to exceed their constitutional functions in adminis- 
tering or enforcing the law. We find the bureaucrats 
deliberately seeking means of thwarting and circumventing 
the Congressional intent and purpose in order to accomplish 
their so-called reforms and bring about a complete collectivist 
statism here. 

Instead of following the law and the policy of the Con- 
gress in accordance with its plain intent, these bureaucrats, 
hy far-fetched and unfounded interpretations and adminis- 
trative applications which they term “implementation,” sub- 
stitute their own laws, their own policies, their own will and 
their own concepts of public good for that of the Congress. 
‘The Supreme Court has lent its imprimatur and its blessing 
to this practice. 

In the past the Supreme Court’s rulings generally held to 
the philosophy of basing its decisions on conformity to defi- 
nite and settled constitutional principles. This practice built 
up a body of substantive precedent which established a defi- 
nite pattern of law and those desiring to operate within the 
law could be reasonably certain in charting a legal course. 

Until recently our basic ideology—our philosophy of life 
and.of government—was predicated upon certain norms and 
concepts of common acceptance. There was an American 
way of life which we all knew, accepted and loved. Of 
course, we differed on many policies and programs, but we 
always held to a definite frame of reference—within a clearly 
understood pattern of life. We had the authority of estab- 
lished precedent and principle to which to refer. 

When political action was necessary to meet some situa- 
tion the Congress passed laws with the approval of the Ex- 
ecutive, both of whom, however, kept within the frame of 
reference—within the four corners of definite constitutional 
concepts and principles—and our courts in passing upon and 
in applying such laws kept within the same definite limita- 
tions. ‘The three branches of goverenment coordinated their 
action by governing themselves by the same philosophy of 
government, the same basic social and constitutional concepts. 

‘The three departments of government each had a wide 
area within which to function, but they never jumped the 
corral of the Constitution, nor did they knock down the 
fences so that they could roam and romp as wild desires and 
self-interest suggested. ‘They tried to make Constitutional 
Americanism strong and lasting and to implement our exist- 
ing institutions to meet every crisis and demand of war, 
peace, progress and change, all within the four corners of 
the Constitution. 

They did not seek to improvise a new political and social 
order. “They tried to make the existing order work. ‘They 
did not consult the expediency of the moment, self-interest, 
political power, class and pressure group interest—anything 
to stav in power and on the public payroll,—as their point of 
reference. ‘They were proud to be Americans and wanted to 
stay American. They were not interested in alien ideologies 
and studiously avoided getting entangled in them. 

‘They had a faith and they used that faith as their sine qua 
non, “That taith was proclaimed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and made effective by the Constitution. That 
faith became their political creed. It was clear to them. 
They understood it. They were not confused. They could 
not be disorderly because they respected the supremacy of 
their inspired creed. 

But today we find the very basic concepts and tenets of 
that creed challenged. It is urged that our creed is out- 
moded by the march of time. We see eternal and absolute 
truth, moral and natural law scorned. We are told the 
Constitution means anything we choose to say it means, not 


what its words clearly import. We legislate for votes; we 
vote for self-interest. We have no sanction, authority or 
point of reference above or outside of ourselves. Man is not 
regarded as an individual but as a collective mass and crea- 
tures of those who possess power. The general welfare is 
construed to be whatever the majority want to do without 
reference to freedom or the individual dignity of man and 
the pride of individual ingenuity and accomplishment. The 
general good is merely an arithmetical calculation. 

There are no individual or minority rights. We have a 
society and government by numbers; not by principles, rea- 
son, justice and right. ‘That’s government by men, not by 
law. That is totalitarianism; that is not a constitutional 
republic. That doctrine sanctions the despotic state. That 
is not the faith of our fathers. That is not the creed of 
the Declaration of Independence. We utterly reject these 
materialistic doctrines upon which the totalitarianism theory 
of the organization of life proceeds. And that’ is the basic 
fallacy of the thinking which has captured us and holds us 
enslaved in confusion, disorder, disunity and frustration. 

The court functions in this atmosphere and seems to be 
affected by this confused public thinking. 

This false thinking has ripened into a challenge to the 
foundations of our constitutional order and goes even deeper 
than mere political and economic thinking; it cuts to the 
quick of our way of life. It has been a very vital factor in 
every human agency. 

When science unfurled itself to the human race, disclos- 
ing the age of rocks and of man, dissecting everything alive 
and dead, discovering what lay under the sea and over the 
atmosphere, producing a million new commodities and hun- 
dreds of uses for old ones, man rejoiced in his enlarged power 
and wisdom. He knew everything and could do everything. 
He could fly through the air like a bird; he could move 
under the ocean like a fish; he could speak and could be 
heard at any distance; he could see beyond the reaches of 
the stars; he could split the atom and transmute elements. 
He invented new foods and new drinks and learned how to 
govern the production of children, limiting the fecundity of 
the fertile and artificially impregnating the sterile. 

The marvels of man for a century have beggared the im- 
agination of the greatest philosophers and dreamers of fifty 
centuries. But there is one thing man could not discover in 
all his new wisdom, and that is how to govern himself with- 
out God. 

Therein lies the source of our confusion. The new science 
expelled God, except as some sort of ethical concept more 
related to psychology than to theology. As science is ex- 
perimental and comparative, so man became the object of 
experiment and comparison. Morals ceased to be fixed but 
were made subject to the passing whims of the experimenters 
who, themselves lacking divinity, dragged man down to the 
level of other creatures in nature. 

Man cannot live by bread alone. He must possess a soul, 
but the ultra self-styled liberals of our day eliminated the 
soul of man. And, without a soul, man is nothing more 
than the product of a test tube, to be used, tested, tried and 
ruled. He becomes a mere biologic creature whose fate is 
determined entirely by mechanistic forces. 

You may or may not believe that man is created in the 
image of God—and as lawyers I am sure that you have 
met many who do not seem to be. There is this which 
science has been unable to answer, and that is the fact that 
of all creatures upon the earth, man alone possesses will, 
judgment, choice and conscience. Neither an elephant nor 
an amoeba possesses these qualities, only man possesses them. 

In all nature only man has the God-like quality of free 
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will and judgment. Furthermore, materialistic godless society 
cannot be reconciled with a society premised upon the ina- 
lienable rights of man by divine endorsement of nature's 
laws by nature’s God, as proclaimed in the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Yet without the protections of a moral system these very 
qualities of free will and judgment drive man to actions of 
disorder which become self-destructive. The disorders of 
our age are of this nature, Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin and 
thousands of men and women in all countries, including our 
own, are the products of an amoral age; of civilization run 
riot; of a retreat from the moral confines which alone can 
keep man within the margins of order. Politics without 
morals produce a state in which man is reduced to slavery 
to those who control the machinery of government and 
who use man as soulless creatures of state power. In our 
fair land we want no dictator, not even a good one. 

Russian Communism, like German Nazism or Italian 
Fascism, is a totalitarian form of government in which an 
atheistic ruling class reduces a godless populace to things 
of use to the ruling class. And hundreds of millions of human 
beings are in disorder, the physical power they generate will 
throw the continent of Europe, if not all the world, into 
disorder. The idea of godlessness, of amorality, of the en- 
slavement of man to the state, did not originate in Soviet 
Russia nor even in the complex of incorrect history and 
naive economics generally referred to as Marxism, which is 
the result rather than the cause of bad thinking. Marxism, 
Communism, Nazism, Stalinism and many American by- 
products of these confusions are simply the result of a false 
philosophy and of vile education. 

An examination of the Annual Catalogue of Harvard 
University shows that down to the year 1934 the shield, as 
it appears on the title page, contained the words “Christo 
et Ecclesiae,’ but that in each catalogue thereafter those 
words have been omitted. Significantly, they are now omitted 
even from the flyleaf of the Catalogue of the Harvard Divin- 
ity School! 

A Harvard man admitted that the change had been 
adopted, and added with seeming approval: “You see I think 
they thought it was better to get away from any narrow 
point of view.” 

Does this shock you, my fellow Americans? If it does, 
what are you going to do about it? What are you going to 
do about Columbia and Chicago Universities and their con- 
tribution to the existing confused situation ? 

Generations of young men and women have been trained 
in our schools and colleges to believe that nothing is positive, 
not even truth; that truth too is subject to change and is 






that man lives in a relative world in which 
nothing is sure except the formula that nothing is sure. ‘They 
grow up without the guidance or direction of truth. They 
function through their lives, moving endlessly in a single 
direction, knowing neither good nor evil, responding merely 
to reflexes without utilizing the God-given gift of free choice. 
They are preyed upon by vicious politicians, and having no 
standards respond without knowing why or wherefore. 

This it is which has produced the disorders and confusions 
of our era and if we are to cure our disease we need to get 
at the core of the cancer. That core is amoral education. 
Our judges, our lawyers, our politicians, our educators—all 
have been ensnared by this teaching. 

If we are to rebuild and recreate our civilization it is 
necessary to restore to its honored place religious and moral 
education. Without it we wander like blind men. Without 
it we learn to crawl but never to stand and walk. Without 
it we must produce a disordered society—for the essence of 
order is moral truth. 

Atheistic materialism—as the godless society is called—is 
the repudiation of a godly society which America was de- 
signed and intended to be, and always will be, if we hold 
to the faith of our fathers and are not confused and mis- 
guided by the false and alien thinking which today is find- 
ing an all-too-ready acceptance here. There is room for 
only one school of political and social thought in America 
and it is about time that we “started’”’ our thinking in that 
direction and, when we do, our national confusion, disunity 
and frustration will disappear. 

General Douglas MacArthur, in accepting the surrender 
of Japan on the battleship Missouri, accurately diagnosed 
the sickness of the world and prescribed a remedy in these 
striking words: 


not eternal; 


“The problem basically is theological and involves a 
spiritual recrudescence and improvement of human char- 
acter that will synchronize with our almost matchless ad- 
vance in science, art, literature, and all the material and 
cultural developments of the past two thousand years. It 
must be of the spirit if we are to save the flesh.” 


That remedy expresses the real need of America. Humble 
acceptance of His will and obedience to His divine command, 
“A new Commandment I give unto you; that you love one 
another’, will be most pleasing to the Man on the Cross 
and will bring His benign smile shining down once more on 
this dear land of ours, which has always been under His 
divine protection and which has been so richly blessed by 
Him. His smile of benediction will dispel the fog of con- 
fusion in which we now wander. A bright, new and un- 
clouded day for America will once more have risen. 
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E are engaged to-day in carrying forward once more 
one of the oldest and, I think, one of the finest 
traditions of Kent State University. Each year we 
devote one such an assembly as this in paying tribute to 
those values we call scholarly and to those who have dem- 
onstrated proficiency in this kind of endeavor. To these I 
offer my profound congratulations and wish them well as 


Assembly, May 23, 1946 
they follow the scholarly way of life. I am conscious of 
the privilege I enjoy in being permitted to speak to you. To 
my colleagues, who have made it possible, I am deeply 
grateful. 

The bulk of what I have to say to you will be more in 
the nature of admonition than congratulation, True scholar- 
ship is a high and noble goal, but the road that leads to it 
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is a tortuous one beset with many pitfalls and temptations 
which lure the unwary. Along this road, as in other areas 
of life, one may encounter the spurious as well as the gen- 
uine; pseudo-scholarship as well as scholarship. Scholarship 
is a part of the social heritage and much of the behavior of 
scholars is traditional. Like other men the scholar tends to 
follow the established customs and manners of his group; 
his values usually reflect those of his kind. In other words, 
the nature of the scholarly segment of our culture is in many 
ways quite similar to other segments and the behavior of 
the scholar within it is not essentially different from other 
social behavior. 

One of the paradoxes of social behavior is that men build 
lofty ideals for themselves and then set up patterns of be- 
havior which are subversive of the ends they profess to serve. 
‘Thus, we take great pride in education but we pay teachers 
so little that many of the competent are drained off into 
other fields and of those remaining many are poorly trained, 
socially unintelligent, and emotionally maladjusted. We 
praise’ scholarship but ridicule the “book-worm”’ and gen- 
erally regard scholars as impractical, childish theorists. We 
cherish democracy and recite glibly that our flag represents 
one nation, indivisible, with liberty and justice for all and 
at the same time maintain a caste system that discriminates 
against Negroes, Jews, Orientals, and occasionally, women. 

One could go on into other areas of our culture and find 
in each these same contradictions and inconsistencies: For ex- 
ample: We praise the giving of charity as noble but condemn 
its receipt as disgraceful. We condemn and fear socialism 
but adopt it in providing public education, public roads, and 
postal service. We glorify parenthood but provide little edu- 
cation for prospective parents. We educate women together 
with men and instill in them the same skills and desires but 
condemn them for not being content to remain in the home 
and for taking ‘men’s jobs.” We could extend the list in- 
detinitely. Even the area of scholarship is no exception. Like 
other human beings scholars tend to look at the ways of 
other men critically and logically but may share that certain 
blindness so often found when men look at their own ways. 
‘They too may behave in ways which tend to hamper rather 
than to enhance scholarship. Since they limit the develop- 
ment of genuine scholarship I am calling these stumbling 
blocks pitfalls of scholarship. In the remaining moments | 
want to discuss a few of these. 


1. True Prreact o-r Persona, LoyALty 


Scholarship is developed through contact with scholars and 
their work. I know of no scholarly person who does not 
feel deeply his indebtedness to others who have stimulated 
in him a respect for and an enjoyment of scholarship. The 
conversion to the scholarly life, like conversion to religion, 
is an emotional experience. Sometimes this experience is so 
overwhelming that an attitude of hero-worship develops. 
When this occurs it may limit the scholarly faculties of 
persons so stimulated almost to the point of paralysis; they 
seem unable to function independently of their masters or to 
take a critical attitude toward their ideas. 

It has been my experience, for example, that apparently 
John Dewey and William Kilpatrick, two splendid scholars, 
many times have this effect upon their students. I have 
asked a number of candidates for the Master’s degree both 
at Kent State University and elsewhere what they thought 
about something only to have them answer: “John Dewey 
says this or Kilpatrick that.” Even when pressed to do so 
they seemed unable to form independent judgments and 
their attitude was one of amazement that one could presume 
to differ with these great men. At this point I am reminded 


of the syllogistic reasoning of a certain pro-slavery theologian 
priar to the War Between the States which went like this: 
“Man is made in the image of God, and since God, as every- 
one knows, is not a Negro, it follows that the Negro is not 
aman.” I have seen followers of Dewey who seem to rea- 
son similarly: “Dewey has spoken, and, since Dewey is al- 
ways right, therefore it follows that all further investigation 
is idle and any questions are foolish.” 

In exhibiting such devotion, almost amounting to intel- 
lectual slavery, how far have the satellites of Dewey and 
Kilpatrick departed from the ways of their masters! If all 
had followed such methods there would have been no Deweys 
or Kilpatricks! The ability to take an objective and critical 
attitude toward those scholars who have influenced us most 
and to whom we are emotionally and sentimentally attached 
is an evidence of scholarly maturity. In going beyond the 
thinking of our favorite author, even our favorite professor, 
we are paying him the finest tribute of which we are capable. 
In so doing we justify the life of a scholar, for the highest 
loyalty of scholarship is to truth rather than to persons; its 
spirit is progress,—never stagnation. 

Students sometimes seem disorganized and confused be- 
cause their professors disagree. Sometimes when I ask a 
student why he believes a thing to be true he will reply: 
“Because Professor So-and-so said so.” If this student is to 
become a scholar he will and must learn that nothing is true 
because somebody says so. What anyone says is true only 
if there is evidence to support it. What, then, should a 
student do when his professor at nine o’clock says one thing 
and his professor at ten says another, should he decide who 
is right on the basis of personal loyalty—or the comparative 
charm (or lack of it) of the two professors? If he proceeds 
in scholarly fashion he will do neither. Instead, he will do 
his best to evaluate the evidence which each offers for the 
truth of his statements, even though it might involve, at 
times, the extreme sacrifice of going to the Library! Such 
disagreements in point of view among professors are, I think, 
most fortunate. If, instead of deploring the disagreements 
among these high priests of knowledge, students would etern- 
ally challenge their dicta and bombard them with demands 
for evidence for their statements more professors would have 
to work after, as well as before, they get their doctorates. 
In the process, their students would be in a fair way to 
become educated. 


If. THe PirFAty or INTELLECTUAL SNOBBERY 


Intellectual snobbery has many forms of expression, but 
perhaps the one most frequently encountered flows from 
the common tendency of mankind to exhort the values in 
the field of one’s own competence and to minimize or even 
to depreciate those of others. Such behavior is understand- 
able, as all men crave the admiration of their fellows, and, 
in a world of competing values, it is not strange that they 
emphasize that field in which they excell. To the extent, 
however, that they emphasize some values and ignore others 
they are looking at the world through special lenses and thus 
get a distorted picture of it. 

This kind of behavior may be tolerated in the business- 
man, but hardly in the scholar. It is conceivable that a 
businessman may be blind to some values and overemphasize 
others and still be what is known, in the narrow sense, as 
a good businessman. But when the “schoiar” has such blind 
spots and distortions he is no longer a scholar. It is the 
business of the scholar to see clearly even to the extent of 
seeing himself and the value of his role—clearly. He cannot 
entertain the snobbery that only scholarly values count in 
the world, and remain a scholar. Intellectual snobbery leads 
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to distorted thinking and this is fatal to scholarship. The 
scholar must see not only the values of scholarship but he 
must be cognizant of other values as well. Even an elemen- 
tary familiarity with the sociology of knowledge would re- 
veal its social nature and its relationship to other essential 
values in a world of many values. If he sees the scholar in 
his proper relationship he will not—he cannot—be an intel- 
lectual snob. 

It is with no idea of belittling the scholar that I say that 
some of the finest human beings I have ever known among 
my students at Kent State University have been failures in 
sociology. 1 remember particularly one girl: charming, 
sweet-tempered, generous, sincere, a lover of children and 
animals, and of the highest ideals. Her desire was to live 
on a farm and to be near children and animals. My pre- 
diction is that the man she marries will consider himself 
fortunate and her community will be glad she is a part of 
it. This girl will never be a scholar, but she has other virtues 
very much needed in a world which can never have too 
much of kindliness, or friendship, or love. 

I have been told that even we professors may occasionally 
become just a wee bit warped in our thinking about scholarly 
values. Again, I have been told that sometimes when we 
have learned all the answers within the narrow field of our 
specialty, find that our students do not learn in the space 
of a few months what it has taken us years to accomplish, 
we tend to generalize about the stupidity of mankind and 
thank the Lord that we are not as others are. If this be 
true perhaps we should be allowed to enjoy this mild form 
of academic exhibitionism so long as we do not take our- 
selves too seriously. When this occurs it is said that the 
best therapy for such a condition is for persons so affected 
to get out and read some of their own themes written as 
freshmen. Usually one treatment is sufficient. Perhaps | 
should add that, while most persons experience no ill effects 
from this therapy, a few have suffered shock owing to too 
rapid deflation of the ego. 

A more subtle but none the less real type of intellectual 
snobbery is illustrated by the person in one field of knowl- 
edge who makes disparaging remarks about another field 
with the deliberate purpose of categorically undermining the 
faith of others in it. This practice is not only unprofessional 
but unscholarly as well. The real scholar has a wholesome 
respect for scholarship in all fields of knowledge, not simply 
his own. By this I do not mean that we should hesitate to 
criticize either the specific method or results found by that 
method on the part of a scholar in another specialty, for 
the spirit of scholarship is keen, persistent, criticism. But 
when one does so he has the obligation of knowing what 
he is talking about. 

A number of years ago before I came to Kent State Uni- 
versity I had a friend, a specialist in another field, who 
spent a good bit of time in his classes criticizing what he 
referred to categorically as “the sociologists.”” He not only 
did this with his students but also in his conversations with 
me. He was attributing to sociologists beliefs that I knew 
no trained sociologist could have held. Finally, one day, I 
asked him how much training in sociology he had had. He 
replied that he had never had any. His confession confirmed 
my suspicions. 

The implication here is not that other specialists should 
not criticize the sociologist. Sociologists, if they are to pro- 


gress in scholarship, must have not only the criticism of those 
within their group but that of others. Criticism is essential 
to scholarship, no matter what the field of knowledge. The 
critic, however, must be an informed critic so that what he 
has to say will be words of scholarship rather than ignorance. 


One scholar has defined prejudice as “being down on what 
we're not up on.” Paradoxically, the scholar must be up 
on what he’s down on. 

One of the results of any kind of snobbery is that it is 
likely to promote ignorance of the object of its scorn. ‘This 
is just as true of intellectual snobbery as of other torms. 
The object of scholarship is the elimination of ignorance. 
Therefore, the paths of scholarship and intellectual snob- 
bery are separate; they lead in opposite directions. 

One of the current attitudes in these days of narrow 
specialization which may reflect at times a type of intellec- 
tual snobbery is what we may term academic provincialism. 
This is what our philosopher friends could call a variety of 
epistomological isolationism. Its assumptions are posited 
upon a limited conception of the nature of scholarship. Like 
the political isolationist the academic isolationist sees the 
various fields of knowledge as separate and distinct, the in- 
terests of each fundamentally different. Again like the polit- 
ical isolationist the academic isolationist looks upon each 
field as an independent sovereignty and serves notice upon 
others that he will tolerate no interference with his sover- 
eign rights. For the academic provincial the different sciences 
are studies of certain things. To use an obviously exagger- 
ated and over-simplified example let us raise the question 
as to who should study the ape. The thing that zoology 
studies is animals; ergo, zoology should study the ape. It 
does not occur to the academic provincial that the psycholo- 
gist or the sociologist might have an interest in the ape. He 
does not recognize that there might legitimately be a zoology 
of apes, a psychology of apes, and a sociology of apes. If he 
finds that scholars in other fields are manifesting an inter- 
est in apes he may define that interest as illegitimate. Such 
definitions are all too often based upon ignorance of the 
legitimate claims of others. It is no longer easy to draw a 
line even between the physical and the social sciences. As 
Dean Harlan Hatcher of The Ohio State University put 
it in a recent address: 


“It is no longer moral for the engineers and the men 
in the physical sciences to say, ‘I’m only an engineer; that 
is not my problem.’ They must realize that every time 
they modify the physical world, they upset the delicate 
balance of the world of men; they have an obligation to 
the social and to the spiritual.” 


Like other provincials the academic provincial is ethnocen- 
tric; his loyalty to his own specialty may sometimes be 
stronger than his loyalty to scholarship. He may even take 
the position that he is willing to see scholarship advanced 
only if his group is allowed to advance it or the snobbish 
position that it would be useless for a scholar in another 
field to study the same phenomenon that he does, the as- 
sumption being that the other scholar or field could not 
possibly find out anything which the academic provincial 
does not already know. He does not see clearly that the 
world of scholarship is “one world” and it rises or falls 
as all scholars are free to make their contributions. When 
a scholar in any field discovers a bit of truth all scholarship 
is the beneficiary. Scholarship is not competitive. It con- 
sists not in outdoing others but in searching for truth. 
Scholarship is that thing which the more each has, the more 
all have. We cannot be scholarly in isolation; we are truly 
scholarly with and through others. I should like to take the 
position that it does not matter who advances scholarship ; 
so long as it is advanced. 

. I hope that no one gathers that . am trying to say that 
it is not possible to get outside of one’s field. Nothing could 
be further from my intentions. In fact, one of the pitfalls 
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I had hoped to discuss was the pitfall of being unaware of 
the illiteracy of the specialist. Any person is outside of his 
field when he is beyond the area of his competence. In these 
days of specialization it is quite possible to be beyond the 
boundary of one’s competence even though within the realm 
of one’s discipline. For instance, the practice of psychiatry 
lies within the field of medicine, but I am sure my medical 
friends would support my statement that not all M.D.’s 
are competent to practice it. The point that I am trying to 
make is that one’s area of competence is not necessarily meas- 
ured in terms of the things or objects that he studies, but 
by how well he uses the methodological tools at his command. 

Not too far removed from the intellectual snob is the 
intellectual egotist. He may never have been guilty of the 
sins we have just been discussing but he may have personal 
traits which prevent his achieving the goal of true scholar- 
ship. The intellectual egotist has never learned to say: “I 
do not know.” (Perhaps I should pause here long enough 
to assure my listeners that just to be able to say, “I do not 
know,” is no guarantee of scholarship. I find that quite a 
number of my students know how to use these words—but 
they are not all scholars.) It is only the pseudo-scholar who 
will protect his ego by pretense. “The true scholar will not 
hesitate to say: “I do not know” when that is the true an- 
swer—and there are questions to which this is the only 
scholarly answer. Likewise, he will be just as willing to 
say, “I was mistaken,” when that is the case. I should like 
to pay tribute at this point to a psychologist who did just 
this, | refer to Dr. C. C. Brigham, the man who had much 
to do with the so-called Army Tests of World War I. In 
his book, “A Study of American Intelligence,” published in 
1923 (Princeton, 1923) he made two important inferences: 
Kirst, that the European national groups differed in test 
performance as did their representatives in America. Second, 
that there were innate racial differences between the racial 
stocks—Nordic, Alpine, and Mediterranean—of which these 
nations were composed. Seven years later, in 1930, Brigham 
wrote an article in the Psychological Review (137:1930) 
in which he said he no longer accepts the conclusions of his 
earlier study. This is what he says: 

“This review has summarized some of the more recent 
test findings which show that comparative studies of vari- 
ous national and racial groups may not be made with ex- 
isting tests, and which show, in particular, that one of 
the most pretentious of these comparative racial studies— 
the writer’s own—was without foundation.” Psych. Rev., 


Vol. 37, p. 165. 


In so doing Brigham showed himself to be bigger than the 
egotist who holds unswervingly to an opinion through thick 
and thin mostly because it is his opinion. Sometimes a scholar 
is proven to be mistaken by his own later studies or by’ an- 
other scholar. When one scholar proves another wrong he 
does not thereby win a victory over him; they win a victory 
tovether. In spite of this fact, when we are told we are 
wrong many of us hold to our ideas with bull-dog tenacity. 
It is obviously not the ideas that are dear to us but our 
self-esteem, which we consider threatened. As James Harvey 
Robinson once observed of this tendency: 
“The result is that most of our so-called reasoning con- 
sists in finding arguments for going on believing as we 
already do.” (Mind In the Making, Harpers, 1921, p. 41). 


IV. ‘THe Pirraty or Non-EmpiricaAL JUDGMENTS 


The pitfall of non-empirical judgments involves a fallacy 
of general method, that of judging on any other basis than 
close adherence to the detailed demonstrable facts. This 
may be illustrated by the common error of stating that a 


certain thing is true and then offering for evidence of its 
truth certain allegations the truth of which has not been 
demonstrated. For example: W. W. Clark gave the Na- 
tional Intelligence Test to five hundred Negro elementary 
school children in five schools in Los Angeles and obtained 
a median I. Q. of 104.7, which was slightly above that of 
the white children with whom they were compared. (Clark, 
W. W., Los Angeles Negro Children, Educ. Res. Bull., Los 
Angeles City Schools, 1923) Peterson and Lanier gave a 
series of tests to twelve-year-old white and Negro boys in 
three different cities, Nashville, Chicago, and New York.' 
They found that in Nashville there was a marked superiority 
of white over Negro boys. In Chicago the difference was 
not so great, and in New York it disappeared altogether. 
In interpreting their results these gentlemen behaved more 
like typical white American men-on-the-street than like care- 
ful scholars. Whenever whites make higher average scores 
on intelligence tests than Negroes many whites are perfectly 
satisfied with a simple explanation—white racial superiority. 
When the Negroes make a higher average than the whites, 
however, these same whites will begin to look for other than 
racial factors to explain their results. To look for other 
factors is desirable, for a real scholar will always look for 
all pertinent factors in interpreting his results. Peterson 
and Lanier’s conclusion was that Los Angeles, Chicago, and 
New York were all focal points of migration and, since 
superior Negroes migrate the results of these tests indicated 
only that these Negroes were not typical. 

Let us examine Peterson and Lanier’s statement that 
superior Negroes migrate. Had they made any scientific 
study which demonstrated that migrant Negroes were superior 
to non-migrants? ‘They had not! Did they point to studies 
of any other scholars supporting such a point of view? They 
did not! A few years later another scholar, Otto Klineberg 
of Columbia University made such a study to determine 
whether Negro migrants to northern cities were superior to 
those who remained behind in the South. His results showed 
no evidence that Negro migrants were superior to those who 
remained in the South.? Peterson and Lanier were thus 
guilty of using assumptions rather than scientific fact, and 
were victims of the pitfall of non-empirical judgments. 

It should be obvious that, because of lack of time if for 
no other reason, I cannot claim to have covered the subject 
I have chosen to discuss with any degree of definitiveness. 
I can only hope that, by having a few of the pitfalls of 
scholarship called to their attention, some will be induced 
to look for the many others that exist, many many perhaps 
more subversive of true scholarship than the ones I have 
meritioned. 

In view of the condition of the world we face today I 
want to stress particularly one final pitfall: 


V. THe PitraAyt oF THE FALLACY THAT SCHOLARSHIP 
AND RELIGION ARE MUTUALLY EXCLUSIVE 
oR INCONSISTENT. 


Ever since the days of Charles Darwin and Herbert 
Spencer science, biological and physical, has been pretty thor- 
oughly in the saddle in the development of this world in 
which we must live and have our being. Through Science 
we have unlocked the doors to the hidden powers of the uni- 
verse. With each new discovery there grew the conviction 
that through Science a better world was not only possible— 
but inevitable. Applied science and technology could make 
things and, with our attention on material values, we were 


1 Peterson, J., & Lanier, L. H., “Studies in Comparative Abilities 
of Whites and Negroes,” Mental Meas. Mono., 5, 1929. 


* Negro Intelligence and Selective Migration. 
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filled with the optimistic idea of scientific adequacy. Science 
was to be our new Messiah. 

Now, in an atomic world there are many who realize 
that Science was the False Messiah. Under science we have 
learned to make things; we have not learned to run a civili- 
zation. ‘The same science that has given us penicillin and 
streptomycin has also given us the atomic bomb. True civili- 
zation, we have painfully learned, consists not in the creation 
of things—but in the way we use these things! Upon closer 
scrutiny our scientific Messiah turns out to be a Franken- 
stein of our own creation capable of our own destruction. 

The problem of control has become paramount. But Sci- 
ence, pridefully unmoral, has little to offer; for it has 
eschewed values in achieving its vaunted objectivity. Not 
only that! There has grown up with the scientific cult, as a 
heritage of the days when we felt science had all that was 
needed in the world, the notion that religion is in some way 
the antithesis of science and scholarship. I have even heard 
one sociologist say in derision of another: “Why, that man 
prays!” I know of another person in another field, who 
accused a scientist of insincerity because he led an active 
religious life. 

The scholar must remember that science has no instru- 
ments of investigation which can be used outside the nar- 
row realm of sensory impression. This is not all of life nor 
all of truth. Perhaps no one has expressed the limitations 
of science more succinctly than Russel Gordon Smith, a 
young sociologist of Columbia University whose early death 
cut short a brilliant career, when he said: “No one believes 
more firmly than I do in the power of science to transform 
human life; and no one clings more tenaciously to the faith 
that east of the rising sun and west of the evening star lie 
flowered fields in which our fancy still may play. There 
are other moods of the human spirit than the scientific, and 
not all the ponderous formulae of biometrika can cramp 
their enthusiasms. “The mysteries of birth and death trans- 
cend the chemical equation. There are dreams of the sleep- 
ing and the waking mind that make silly the reaction tests 
of psychologists. Love is more—much more—than all the 
chromosomes and all the gonads can tell us. The sadness 
that dwells in the heart of beauty becomes articulate only 
in the bitter sweetness of a Chopin nocturne. And I have 
never seen the microscope that could fathom the unclouded 
life-dawn in the eyes of children, or the sage who could 
explain the alchemy whereby every beat of a certain heart 
becomes of more import to a man than the ruin of a uni- 
verse. Science has not robbed life of its mystery nor us of 


our faith in life’s possibilities. It has limited its field, rigidly 
defined its terms, definitely stated its postulates, arbitrarily 
selected its standards of truth. Further than this it does 
not seek to go.’”” 


“To the wor]d-old question ‘What is Truth,’ there is no 
one answer. There are many answers, as Many answers as 
there are moods of the human spirit. 

“There is the mood of the human spirit in which the mind, 
focusing its attention upon the commuinicable and verifiable 
things of the world, upon the things perceptible to the hu- 
man senses, and only these, seeks, through clear-sightedness, 
accuracy, and constructive skepticism, to describe in unam- 
biguous terms the identities, diversities, sequences, and corre- 
lations of the material universe and to state the natural 
laws which underlie it. This is the scientific mood. It 
does not imply that other moods are fatuous or futile; it 
does not hold that the truths it enables men to discover are 
the only truths. Science never has had, never could have 
had, never will have, any quarrel with Religion, Philosophy, 
or Art. These begin where it leaves off.’ 

These are noble words! One is hard put to find others 
worthy of following them. I would add only those of James 
Weldon Johnson, a poet, a gentleman, a Negro—and a 
scholar. He expresses admirably, I think, the scholarly 
point of view in the closing words of his autobiography: 
“T admit that through my adult life I have lacked religiosity. 
But I make no boast of it; understanding as I do how essen- 
tial religion is to many, many people. For that reason I 
have little patience with the zealot who is forever trying to 
prove to others that they do not need religion. Such a one 
is no less a zealot than the religionist who contends that all 
who ‘do not believe’ will be consigned to eternal hell 
fires... . 


“The human mind rocks itself over the never-to-be-known 
answer to the great riddle, and all that is clearly revealed 
is the fate that man must continue to hope and struggle on; 
that each day, if he would not be lost, he must with re- 
newed courage take a fresh hold on life and face with forti- 
tude the turns of circumstance. To do this, he needs to 
be able at times to touch God; let the idea of God mean to 
him whatever it may.’” 


1Smith, R. G., Fugitive Papers, Columbia Univ. Press, 1930, 
pp. 30-31. 

?Smith, R. G., Fugitive Papers, Columbia Univ. Press, 1930, 
pp. 12-13. 

* Johnson, J. W., Along This Way, Viking, 1933, pp. 413-414. 


Our Common Battle for the Patient 


INDIVIDUAL CARE IMPORTANT TO VETERANS 


By WILLIAM HALF. M.D., President, Medical Society of the State of New York 
Delivered before Annual Conference of Health Officers and Nurses, Saratoga Springs, New York, June 25, 1946 


N selecting the subject, “Our Common Battle for the 
Patient,” there may be some slight risk of misunderstand- 
ing. The battle is not between the practicing physician 

and the public health officer for the possession of the patient, 
though at times there have been assertions that something 
of the kind was taking place. Everyone here recognizes the 
limitations which characterize the exercise of any compe- 
tency. They are, simply put, the limitations of experience. 
So, the battle is one on behalf of the patient, against dis- 
ease and disability, waged by us together, in a common 





cause, and in the ways indicated by our differing kinds of 
experience. We are experts, supposedly, in our related 
fields, and as the very term “expert” comes from the same 
root as “experience,” this means our experience is different. 
While the public may not recognize fine distinctions, and 
all doctors may look alike to them, the medical profession 
tries to see to it that an oculist does not operate on people 
for appendicitis. By the same token, it is up to the author- 
ities to see that public health groups recognize the border 
line which limits their function, which is the doorway of 
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the sick room, a line which it is not their habit to pass, but 
which is crossed many times every day by the practicing 
physician. 

It has been said in criticism of the medical profession that 
each of us is interested in our own patients, and not at all in 
the health of the public as a whole. It must be granted that 
our behavior at times has made such a conclusion a reason- 
able one. We are still, in many instances, reluctant to re- 
port diseases which should be, in the common interest, 
promptly reported. Not to excuse the doctor, but rather to 
explain him, it can be said on his behalf that he likes to 
take care of sick people, and usually leaves the writing of 
a diary, the making out of reports, even the sending of his 
monthly bills, to others. The demands upon him are very 
vreat. it does not seem as important to let officials know 
that he has a case of cancer under his care, as it does to take 
the best possible care of the patient who has cancer. In a 
word, doctors place the greatest emphasis on the people who 
have diseases; the public health officer emphasizes diseases 
that people have. We are improving in this business of re- 
porting, as time goes on; the younger physicians are exposed 
to an earlier familiarity with the inestimable value of the 
work which is done by the public health groups, and the 
older men are changing their attitude, as they come to ob- 
serve how mass efforts to control communicable diseases are 
not remote from their chief interest, but actually contribute 
to the health and well-being of their own private patients. 

Will you give your attention to a new development—what 
may be termed a great experiment—in the medical care of 
many thousands of persons, veterans of the last war, for 
their service-connected disabilities. This may be discussed 
not only because it is a complete refutation of the assertion 
that organized medicine does not concern itself with ag- 
vregates of persons, but also because there is implicit in this 
plan new conceptions of the functions of medical societies 
which should augur well for future cooperative efforts. 

During the past several months officials of the Medical 
Society of the State of New York and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration have been engaged in a series of conferences. 
The object of these meetings was to bring the best possible 
medical care to those of the two million returning veterans 
who have service-connected ailments, to bring it to them 
promptly, with the least possible number of regulations, di- 
rectives and memoranda. And we all have agreed from the 
very outset on certain fundamental principles. One is that 
the veteran is entitled to the best we can give him. Another 
is that this can be done most satisfactorily by the private 
physician in the course of his regular practice. A third is 
that the doctor ts entitled to a reasonable fee for his services, 
to be paid promptly, with a minimum of records and reports. 

By permitting every licensed practitioner in the state to 
examine and treat these men under the authority of the 
Veterans Administration, the patient will be assured the 
physician of his choice. He can go to him with the feeling 
that he knows him, or that somebody in whom he has con- 
fidence knows him, and that his doctor will have an inter- 
est in him above and beyond his being just another ‘‘case.” 
A tee schedule has been agreed upon, which is not higher 
than the Workmen's Compensation schedule. Payment is 
to be made directly from the Veterans Administration to 
the physician. 

A non-profit corporation has been created to be known 
as the “Veterans Medical Service Plan, Inc.” which will 
operate under the management of the Medical Society of the 
State of New York and enter into a contract with the Vet- 
erans Administration. The initial arrangement is for one 
year, renewable by consent of the parties from year to year. 

This corporation will engage the services of several med- 
ical representatives to be known as “co-ordinators.” They 


are to serve as liaison officers between the Medical Society 
of the State of New York and the Veterans Administration. 
Their function will be to see that high standards are main- 
tained in the professional and eshical conduct of participating 
physicians; to review deficiencies and inadequacies in the 
reports of physicians, bringing them to the attention of the 
medical profession and arranging for their correction; and 
to receive complaints from the Veterans Administration, the 
veteran and the physician, and recommend appropriate action. 

| would like to mention here the work of Major Gen- 
eral Hawley in promoting this type of plan throughout the 
country. From the time of his appointment he was deter- 
mined to keep the medical care of veterans out of politics. 
In the past, veterans’ hospitals have been located too often 
according to the demands of political patronage. General 
Hawley, however, is determined that they shall be placed 
where the best medical facilities can be provided, and the 
best medical personnel. You may well imagine that this 
has not been easy for him. Politics intrude even on so 
sacred a matter as the medical care of men who sacrificed 
much for their country and to whom we acknowledge a 
great debt of gratitude. I am sure that we all owe General 
Hawley all the support we can give him. 

The development of General Hawley’s plan has been 
steady and rapid. Behind it is the support of medical soci- 
eties in states containing half the country’s population. 
Programs are already in operation in Michigan, New Jersey, 
Kansas and California. Negotiations are under way and 
are near completion in Massachusetts, Illinois, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Ohio, Colorado, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin and Minnesota as well as New York. There 
is a possibility that five of the middle-western states may 
submit a group proposal to the Veterans Administration. 
First steps in negotiations are being taken in many other 
states. 

The progress which has been made in arranging for this 
personal, individual type of care for the veteran is marked 
by two characteristics: the fairness with which the Vet- 
erans Administration has dealt with the medical profession 
and the complete cooperation given by the medical societies. 
When General Bradley took over the Veterans Administra- 
tion the press was cruelly exposing the many weaknesses in- 
herent in a strongly centralized government bureau. The 
process of airing conditions in veterans’ hospitals revealed 
all too clearly the inbred weaknesses of a medical bureau- 
cracy. General Hawley was called upon to accomplish the 
Herculean task of re-organizing medical care for the vet- 
eran. He consulted with the top leaders in medical and 
hospital care, secured the understanding of physicians’ or- 
ganizations throughout the country and in every way showed 
his good faith. Today he receives the complete cooperation 
of every medical organization, local and national. Medical 
societies are accepting heavy responsibilities because they un- 
derstand the objectives of General Hawley’s program and 
because they are convinced that the Veterans Administra- 
tion will deal honestly and fairly with physicians who be- 
come a part of its program. 

Here is found an example for those individuals and groups 
who are trying to bring about an extension in our present 
method of distributing medical care through government 
participation. Compulsory health insurance has been their 
principal aim. For them no halfway measures will do. For 
them no deviations from the one set idea of compulsion, 
complete government control and inclusion of all the people 
of the nation—whether or not they need medical care. To 
them the criticisms of the practitioner are to be given no 
consideration, no matter how well founded. Too often they 
have subjected those organizations that represent the views 
of physicians to smear campaigns and physicians are made 
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to appear as selfish scoundrels bent on hindering the im- 
provement of the nation’s health. 

1 have reason to believe that physicians are sensitive to 
the need of adequate medical and hospital care, just as are 
these legislators and social minded laymen. The difference 
is that the leaders in this movement will have only one 
answer to all our medical needs and that is to set up a law 
involving the whole country regardless of the difference in 
problems in each area. Because the medical profession op- 
poses this particular solution it has been made the object 
of a campaign to discredit it and to make the public suspi- 
cious of it. There has been no honest attempt made to sit 
at the conference table in order to find a common meeting 
ground and so the rift between the proponents of socialized 
medicine and the organizations representing the physicians 
of the nation is as wide as ever. 

All of you in this audience have some familiarity with 
the President’s Health Message. There is misunderstanding 
in certain quarters, however, on how the medical profession 
regards its recommendation. Physicians stand firmly behind 
most of the proposals made in that message, especially the 
proposals to step up the public health program of the coun- 
try. Most of you know that although the United States 
Public Health Service has been in existence many years, 
there are still many communities in the country that have 
no health officers and no public health services. The med- 
ical profession is at variance with only one phase of the 
President’s message, and that is the proposal for federal 
compulsory health insurance. We have no disagreement with 
those who sincerely desire that every citizen regardless of 
financial circumstances receive adequate medical care—and 
that means care of good quality. We have standards of 
medical practice and hospital care in the United States that 
are second to none in the world today. At the same time 
we see clearly that these medical, economic and welfare ques- 
tions must be answered in such a manner that the best ele- 
ments of medical science and medical practice are maintained. 
It is important to us—and even more important to the pa- 
tient, that the quality of medical care does not suffer in our 
eftort to increase its availability. Sometimes it seems that 
the proponents of compulsory sickness insurance do not care 
much about quality. They are quite willing to accept over- 
night a national system which will cost the citizens a sub- 
stantial sum from the very outset when the government 
actually is in no position to deliver what they promise for 
a long time to come. Deliberately or innocently, they are 
willing to make pawns of both the physicians and the 
patients. 

I will skip over the many obvious reasons for opposition 
to the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill which incorporates the 
idea of government controlled medical care. Leaders in all 
your great public health field have stated them—men such 
as Dr. Wilson G. Smillie of the Cornell Medical College 
and Dr. Paul Brooks, who is well known to all of us. And 
then there is the Conference of Territorial and State Health 
Officers which took a firm, sane stand on this legislation, 
both at its last meeting and before the committee which has 
been hearing testimony in recent months. There are many 
others. 

Where there is wide disagreement between some public 
health groups and medical groups, I am sure it is due only 
to the failure on both sides to make the effort to understand 
each other’s objectives. The medical profession, for instance, 
has been distinctly remiss in failing to make better known 
the constructive action it has taken from time to time in 
behalf of better medical care. But in that, too, we are mak- 
ing distinct progress. 

The fact is that we physicians are a breed of men who 
are realistic and factual. Outside the field of our work in 


life we may enjoy a motion picture, and get as much as 
other people do out of music, poetry and the other arts, and 
go in for them with all the abandon of a free and adventur- 
ous spirit, but when we walk into the sick room, we divest 
ourselves of our imagination as we would a coat, and we 
do not put it on again until we are outside once more. For 
we are after the facts, for good or for ill. We know that 
appearances are not to be trusted, that first impressions are 
deceiving, and that even when we have all the facts, and 
seem to be sure of them, the hazards of human frailty are 
great, and we are prone to err. We have built up all the 
sateguards we can think of to prevent mistakes, and yet we 
make them. So we have formed the habit of leoking for 
what is wrong in what we call a “clinical picture,” feeling 
that what is right can wait, because it “ore or less takes 
care of itself. And we carry over into other relationships 
than the strictly clinical one this same tendency to skepticism. 
We do not question, for example, that public health is pur- 
chasable; but we do not believe that private health is also 
purchasable in the sense that money alone can buy it. A 
man’s personal and private health or the lack of it, is what 
keeps him going on top of the world every day, or makes 
him sick, or kills him. Also, there are many elements that 
affect the health of an individual besides the medical care 
received, and wholly apart from the quality of the public 
health procedures of the community. One was pointed out 
years ago by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes—the choice of 
one’s grandparents. There are many other factors. A very 
important one is a cooperative patient with the willingness 
and ability to follow the advice as to his conduct and be- 
havior which the physician gives. And whether or not the 
patient follows this advice may depend on the kind of rela- 
tionship established between him and the physician. 

I am sure it will sound strange for a factual and realistic 
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man who knows himself to be such to stand before you and 
say that this relationship is primarily an emotional one. Or 
to add to this statement the additional one that the quality 
of this emotion is a vitally important factor in treatment. 
It is a fact which is demonstrated in any doctor’s practice 
every day, that patients who believe in him, who like him, 
who have sought him as the doctor they want above all 
others—get well faster and more often than those who have 
no faith. Also, it is a fact that the doctor has an emotional 
feeling, too, toward the patient who has picked him above 
all others as the doctor for him (often he calls him the 
“best doctor”—how often we have all heard that statement, 
and though we know there is no “best,” we also know that 
we are not going to argue the case with a person who is 
helped by the confidence he has in his physician). The doc- 
tor responds to the trust placed in him with a heightened 
sense of responsibility, and something flows between the pa- 
tient and the doctor and back to the patient again which 
can never be analyzed or isolated; never identified, labelled, 
packaged and prescribed. But it is there just the same, and 
every doctor knows it and a great part of his art is in cul- 
tivating it and using it for the benefit of the sick person who 
appeals to him for aid. This is why the doctor knows that 
mass medicine is not going to work if all or part of this 
emotional feeling of the patient toward him is deflected to 
an administrator, or agency, or just to the “government.” 
When the time comes, if it ever does, that people go to a 
certain doctor because they live in his district, or because 
they don’t have to pay him directly, or because they have a 
right to demand care (and the next thing is for them to 
couple the demand with insistence as to what they wish to 
have done for them) then something has happened to that 
relationship. 
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We have witnessed in the last few decades a drastic change 
in the emotional relationship between employer and em- 
ployee, and it has not worked out to the advantage of either. 
It was inevitable with the coming of mass production that 
this should happen, but it is not inevitable that we have 
mass medicine. An employee who is one of 1,000 or 100,000 
cannot feel a sense of personal loyalty to an employer who 
may constitute as many as 10,000 stockholders, or perhaps 
the employer is thought to be a dozen representatives in 
high executive positions. So misunderstandings and bitter- 
ness have come, for it is impossible for this impersonal cor- 
poration to know each individual worker, and form a friendly 
basis for mutual understanding. So government came in and 
siphoned off all that reservoir of emotion which existed in 
the relative status of the two groups, employer and em- 
ployee, and tried to direct it to itself by paternalistic legis- 
lation to bring about the Millenium, peace between man- 
agement and labor, with the result that we are now at the 
very peak of history’s highest record of strikes and disagree- 
ments. The circumstances are such that the emotions run 
only in one direction, from the worker to the government, 
and the government, not being a person, cannot return it, 
so there is no mutual obligation or sense of fidelity created 
and imposed on the only groups capable of performing—the 
employer and the employees. Now government wishes to 
have another source of emotional feeling toward itself added 
to those it has gradually usurped in other fields. Govern- 
ment wants the emotions of the people toward their doctors 
diverted from their natural object because government pre- 
tends to bring to people medical care which it does not in 
fact supply, at a price which it does not in fact pay. The 
whole scheme is going to subsist on the forcible seizure of 
this vast aggregate of emotional responses. The patient will 
be supposed to owe an obligation and a feeling of gratitude 
(if any) to an abstraction called the government for services 
which are really performed by very concrete persons trying 
to practice medicine as individuals. The patient goes to a 
doctor he has little or no confidence in, and who does him 
little or no good, especially if the patient has come because 
he’s “paying insurance and hasn’t seen the doctor for a long 
time.” The doctor, on the other hand, responsible to no 
human element in the situation, gets no “lift” in his life 
and becomes mechanized in routine. That's the fate of the 
doctor under such a plan, and what happens to the doctor 
happens to the patient, too. 

So perhaps there really is a battle going on for the patient 
after all—a battle for the patient’s affections. It is waged 
by certain enterprising persons on behalf of a government 
eager to receive gratitude for benefits it has not given and 
never can give. We dislike it because we think it is basically 
dishonest, and because we feel we are entitled to have these 
emotions flow to us, who have earned them, and because we 
know that when they do so, and when we respond to them 
as most of us do, they are converted into a healing force. 

In conclusion may I state that although we occasionally 
diverge in our views, the work of the health officer, the 
public health nurse, and the physician has but one common 
aim—and that is to guard the health of the community. 
Too often we stress our differences only to forget the real 
cooperation and mutual interest which exists between our 
professions. If we will only stop to think, we will find that 
we have been working together as a team for many years 
now. I believe that insofar as this cooperation continues and 
we better understand the problems inherent in each other’s 
duties, so will we be able to win the victory many times 
over in our common battle for the health of the patient and 
the community. 





